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PAYING TWO MEN TO DO THE WORK OF ONE. 


That is the Simple Problem 


Invol ved 


in the Question of Improved 


Tools—No. 28 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: 
which I discussed 
patch farming, 


A recent talk, in | 
farm tools and 
has provoked consid- 
erable adverse comment. For this 
reason and the further reason that 
these two are real live questions for 
the consideration of Southern farm- 
ers, | want to say a little more along 
the same line. 


The Gang Plow on Level Land QOnly, 
the One-Horse Plow—Nowhere. 


Mr. P. A. Hoyle in his very courte- 
ous review of the talk of April 12th, 
makes the article say some things 
that I think a more careful reading 
will show him it did not say. He 
infers from his reading of the article 
that I advocate the general use of 
gang plows. What the paper said was 
that on the black sandy soils of the 
Eastern part of the State the gang 
plow drawn by five horses would 
plow land at a cost of seventy-five 
cents per acre, while the work was 
being performed there by the use of 
the one-horse plow at a cost of two 
dollars per acre. I do not advocate 
the use of the gang plow except on 
fairly level land, and do not advocate 
the use of the one-horse plow on 
any sort of land. 


Put It 


We do not recognize a system of 
farming as correct that does not em- 
brace the keeping of live stock to 
consume part or all of the products 
grown on the farm, and any land that 
is too rough to be plowed successful- 
ly with a two- or three-horse plow 
should be seeded down in permanent 
pasture, 

A two-horse, pivot-axle, spring- 
tooth cultivator can be worked on 
any land that can be profitably plow- 
ed with the two. or three-horse 
plows, as can a two-row corn planter 
also. And from my own experience 
| know there is no profit in employ- 
ing two men to do the work that one 
could do as well in the same time, if 
given the proper tool to work with. 
1 do not advocate the purchase of 
every new fangled tool that comes on 
the market. But the farmer should 
decide on the line of farming he will 
pursue for a number of years, then 
purchase a few good, substantial 
tools that are adapted to his needs. 


in Pasture and Grow Stock. 


More About Short Rows. 


Now a little more on the short row 
problem. Mr. Hoyle says: ‘‘We be- 
lieve all prudent, thoughtful farm- 
ers make their rows just as long and 
their patches just of as the 
boundaries of their and the 
rocks and streams. will permit.” 
Well, I expect they—the ‘prudent, 
thoughtful farmers’’—do; but we are 
not all in that class. The writer 
ran across a man the other day who 
will be in the select circle by another 
year. Driving along a road in a 


large 


farms 





part of our country 
miles from our home, we saw a man 
working at filling up a small gully 
that had been neglected until it was 
some three or four feet deep. He 
had grubbed up the pines along the 
banks, laying them in the bottom of 
the gully; then with his two-horse 
plow he was working down the 
banks so he could cross from one 
side to the other with his riding 
cultivator. 


some twenty 


A Case in Point. 

I stopped and asked him what he 
was doing all that work for. His 
reply was that a man writing in The 
Progressive Farmer about a month 
ago had told the readers how much 
it was costing them to do so much 
turning while plowing their land cul- 
tivating their crops, and it had set 
him to thinking, so he had decided 
to fill in this gully while the land was 
too wet to plow and thus join the 
upper piece of land with the lower 

and in this way make his rows of 
corn seventy rods long, instead of 
thirty and forty rods. He said fur- 
ther that he believed he would have 
time to clean off that patch of pines 
on the galled spot over toward the 
other side of the field, as he had 
broken down corn enough driving 
around the pateh to have paid for 
clearing it off twice. 


Is This Good Doctrine? 


I remarked to myself that this 
man was getting his dollar’s worth 
out of The Progressive Farmer. This 
is the sort of farmer we are fishing 
for. Let us hear from other think- 
ing farmers on this subject. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. » Byrdville, Va. 


F. D. 2 


THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS, 


J. R. Baker, a farmer 
shaw, S. C., has a small 
connection with his farm. He milks 
sixteen to twenty cows and runs an 
eight-horse farm. In his work there 
are two things worthy of note: 


near Ker- 
dairy in 


Two Points Worth Noting. 


Last year on thirty-four acres he 
made forty-two bales of cotton. 
Without the aid of cattle he could 
not have made such a crop of cotton. 
Raising small grain and forage for 
his cattle and mules improves his 
land and makes it rich in humus. 
The manure from his cattle and farm 
animals adds to the productiveness 
of the soil at lightest expense. 

The second thing worthy of notice 
is that Mr. Baker employs white la- 
bor. He seems to prefer it, and this 
plan is worthy of consideration. In 
this county it is difficult to hire young 
white men to work on the farm. 
Stores, offices and cotton mills attract 








ANOTHER TLLUSTRATION 

Last Cultivation of Potatoes With 

The Great Profits in Trucking 
proved Implements. 





OF MR. FRENCH’S POINT. 


Planet Jr. Pivot Wheel Cultivator— 
Are Largely Due to the Use of Im- 





them. They cannot clear more, but | 
they like town life better than the 
loneliness of the farm. It would be 
difficult to hire a half-dozen strong, 
willing white boys eighteen to twen- 
ty-one years old at $12.00 to $14.00 
a month to work a whole year on 
the farm. 
What Done? 


Is to be 


White men cannot be hired. Im- 
migrants capable of doing farm work 
will come slowly. In localities where 
there are few negroes large land- 
owners should sell small farms to 
young white men on time and induce 
them to stay in the country. In coun- 
ties where there are negroes, they 
should be hired unless they have 
first-class stock and are good tenants. 
Good houses should be built and they 
should be encouraged to have a gar- 
den, truck patch, and cow. They 
should be instructed as to their work 
so that they will go at it intelligently. 
If a contract is made for a term of 
years it will be better, both for land- 
lord and laborers. ‘Teach them the 
difference between working their 
own half-sturved mule and a strong 
lively animal, owned by the employ- 
er. Hiring hands the year round, 
including all wet weather is most 
satisfactory. Next to that is employ- 
ing hands to work for half the crop. 
In that way the landlord can keep up 
his land and control the planting and 
gathering of the crop. 

CHARLES 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 


POETRY. 


The know-nothing, the do-nothing 
and the be-nothing scheme of life 
san only end in outer darkness and 


MORE REPLIES FROM NORTH 


CAROLINA FARMERS. 


Best Wheat Crop. 


Wheatrop the best for years. Also 
winter oats are fine. Spring oats 
poor on account of lack of rain. All 
kinds of hay crops short for the same 
reason. Stand of corn not good. No 
cotton in this section. Tobacco is 
giving way to trucking and dairying. 
Fruit crops of all kinds rather poor 
in quantity and quality. There is a 
decided increase in interest in all 
kinds of good stock. 

J. F. DAVIS. 

Guilford Co., N. C. 


Legislation, 
be) 


No increase in cotton. Increase in 
Spanish peanuts. Farm_ products 
about an average. Compel insurance 
companies to invest all premiums 
above expenses in North Carolina se- 
curities; a general road law for the 
State, and compulsory education, 
from six to fifteen; no child under 
fourteen to allowed in any mill. 

B. M. PUGH. 


be 
Halifax Co., N. C. 
Increasing Use of Machinery. 


Acreage about 
ons favorable. 
lines; 


100 per cent. Seas- 
Improvements in all 
machinery increasing. Farm 
prospects, generally, | am glad to say, 
are improving. 

iT, 
c 


PENLAND. 
Clay Co., N. 
Using Better 
Think no 
of any crop 
Seasons have 


Implements. 
increase in 
except possibly 
been very 


acreage 
cotton, 
unfavorable 





ineffable distress._—Joseph Parker. 


(Continued on Page 5.) 
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MORE ABOUT THE SILO. 


What Crops to Grow, With Some*General Directions for Filling the Silo 


and Feeding 


After your silo is built what — 
you going to put into it? 

I suppose corn will stand first, and 
sorghum next. Corn is first, because 
it can be grown so universally and is 
liked by nearly all the farm animals. 
Also other crops, such as cowpeas, 
velvet beans and like crops can be 
grown with the corn, thus making a 
more nearly balanced ration, and also 
increasing the yield per acre. I have 
used velvet beans alone and made 
very good silage out of them, but the 
silage is black. The velvet bean 
vines are usually much tangled, con- 
sequently it is expensive to get them 
to the machine. They have a tend- 
ency to clog up the cutter; this, how- 
ever, may have been due to the make 
of the machine, rather than to the 
fault of the bean vines. Beggar weed 
makes fairly good _ ensilage, but it 
makes so much better hay, that one 
hesitates to put it in the silo. For 
dairy cows I like sorghum mixed with 
some corn or cowpeas as well as any- 
thing we can grow. 


_ How Many Acres for One Hundred 
Ton Silo? 


How many acres will it take to fill 
a silo of a hundred ton capacity? I 
don’t know. I have seen some corn 
that would require ten acres to make 
one ton of ensilage; again, I have 
seen corn that one acre would make 
ten tons. On good, well-prepared 
land, you should except anywhere 
from seven to nine tons per acre. 
Sorghum will do a little bit better 
than this under the same conditions. 
I have grown twenty-four tons per 
acre of sirghum in one season on 
the same piece of land—eighteen 
tons the first cutting and six the sec- 
ond. I might say that I have done 
this two years in succession. We also 
grew thirteen tons of rape during the 
winter time on this same acre of 
land. Doubtless some of you are 
asking, What did you put on that 
land? I will not go into details as 
to how I treated this land, but suffice 
it is to say, that I thought it was 
worth feeding and I fed it; and why 
could I not afford to feed it, when 
two acres of such land would feed 
my twelve head of cows for six 
months? 


What Ensilage Costs. 


The cost per ton of ensilage will 
depend upon a good many things; the 
strength of your land; how far you 
have to haul the crop, the kind of 
machinery and facilities you have 
for handling it. It is usually esti- 
mated to cost anywhere from $1 tw 
$1.50 per ton. No definite instruc- 
tions can be given as to how to plant 
your crop for the best results; about 
all I can tell you is to plant just 
as thick as it will stand. On the 
piece of ground mentioned above it 
was planted so thick that a man could 
get all he could carry from about 
three feet of the row. On ordinary 
land, of course, it would have to be 
much thinner than this. For sor- 
ghum I would suggest one stalk ev- 


ery two or three inches, for corn, 
one stalk every twelve or fifteen 
inches. 


Cut the corn just as soon as the 
grains begin to harden; sorghum can 
be allowed to stand for some time af- 
ter the seeds begin to ripen up be- 
fore it will injure. This is one ad- 
vantage that sorghum has over corn 
for the silo. e 


Directions for Filling the Silo. 


Now a few remarks in regard to 
filling Keep the edges well packed 
by having a man walk around keep- 
ing one foot next to the boards while 
he is pulling the cut stuff from the 








.the Silage. 


centre toward the walls. The middle 
will usually take care of itself, be- 
cause the weight of the falling silage 
will keep it more or less packed. If 
there should be any dead or dried 
leaves use some water; if the quan- 
tity of dried or dead leaves in quite 
large, then be sure that you use 
enough water. 

As I have said before, it is better 
to have too much water than not 
enough. The danger of not having 
enough water is that the heat from 
the fermentation has a tendency to 
dry out the material, and if there is 
not enough water to last through this 
heating process dry rot sets in and 
spoils all of that part which is not 
moist enough. The last time I filled 
my silo, I kept water running on the 
carrier all the time. The reason for 
this was that the corn had fired near 
the ground, and I was afraid there 
was not encugh water in the corn to 
prevent spoiling. The silage was good 
next to the boards from within three 
feet of the top to the bottom. Where 
you use velvet beans, or cowpeas, or 
even sorghum with corn, there will 
usually be enough water in these oth- 
er crops to save the corn. 


When the Ensilage is Too Dry. 


If you have no way of allowing wa- 
ter ‘to run on by a hose or something 
of that kind, sprinkle one-half barrel 
of water in the silo for about every 
load or two loads of cut stuff. When 
the silo is finished, be sure to wet the 
top thoroughly; then wet it again in 
about four or five days. But when 
you put on the second application of 
water, do not disturb the top, as this 
will cause it to rot unevenly. The 
object of this wetting is to cause ths 
material to rot thoroughly which 
seals the top over and prevents air 
from getting in. 

In this climate build your silo ot 
such a size that the stock that you 
are feeding will consume a layer 
two or three inches thick in one day. 
The reason for this is that it spoils 
quickly when exposed to the air in 
this warm climate. If there shoula 
be any spoiled around the edges on 
account of air getting through the 
cracks, throw it out and keep the top 
perfectly level as you feed down. 


Just Use Common Sense in Feeding. 


There is very little to say in re- 
gard to the feeding of silage because, 
as I said before, the feeding of silage 
does not differ from the feeding of 
the crop in the green state. I usual- 
ly make up my ration on the basis 
of say twelve pounds of concentrated 
feed, or whatever amount the cow re- 
quires, and thirty to thirty-five 
pounds of silage. I do not always ad- 
here strictly to this amount of sil- 
age because I make my concentrated 
rations a constant quantity and feed 
as much silage as the animal wil! 
consume. I usually prefer to have 
something like hay or straw in the 
rack where the animals can have ac- 
cess to it at all times because they 
seem to require something of this na- 
ture when they are all being fed on 
an all-silage ration. 

It is not necessary for me to go in- 
to details as to why the ration of each 
individual animal should be worked 
out separately, and it is not necessary 
to repeat the statement that the ani- 
mal that returns the greatest profit. 
is the one that eats and assimilates 
the greatest amount of feed over and 
above the amount required to main- 
tain the animal. You will usually 
find it true that if you attempt to 
feed to the limit there will be greater 
or less quantities left some days 
which can he fed to either dry cattle 
or hogs. 





Care should be taken to keep the 
stable free from rotten or decaying 
silage, nor should it be allowed to re- 
main in piles about the stable ‘before 
feeding time and longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The reason for this 
is. that it is claimed that milk ab- 
sorbes the odor. While a great many 
complain about the odor of silage 
getting in milk we have never experi- 
enced any difficulty along that line. 


In Conclusion. 


To sum up, I would repeat, build 
a silo and fill it with good corn and 
cowpeas, or sorghum and cowpeas. 
It will help you through the season 
of short pasture, and do it at the 
least possible cost. The silo will en- 
able you to keep more stock on the 
same land and do it easier than any 
other method. If your silo is a good 
one and you have filled it properly, 
you can make your plan ahead, be- 
cause you know how much feed you 
will have during the drought. You 
cannot do this where you depend on 
pasture or soiling crops; you must al- 
low a wider margin. 

CHARLES M. CONNER, 

Vice-Director Florida Agricultural 

Experiment Station, Lake City, 

Fla. 





PEAR BLIGHT AND 
, BLIGHT. 


APPLE 





“The Only Remedy Lies in the Very 
Free Use of the Pruning Knife,” 
Says Dr. Stevens. 


Messrs. Kditors: The blight, con- 
cerning which you inquired in your 
letter of May 20th is identically that 
of the pear blight, or fire blight, the 
only difference is in effect upon the 
two trees, owing to the fact that the 
pear tree is more susceptible and the 
apple tree more nearly immune. For 
that reason the blight is much more 
destructive upon the pear than upon 
the apple. They are, however, identi- 
cal diseases and can readily be trans- 
ferred from one tree to the other. 

The cause of this disease was for 
many years a matter of speculation. 
Scores of theories were proposed to 
account for it. It was in 1878 when 
Professor Burrill discovered in the 
diseased twig myriads of bacteria 
that the actual cause became known. 
Professor Burrill carried diseased 
bits of wood over into healthy twigs 
and the disease was thus artificially 
caused, proving conclusively that it 
is not caused by worms, bugs, soil 
conditions,.improper sap condition or 
anything of this nature, but that it is 
caused by something which can be 
thus conveyed by the diseased wood. 
In reality it is caused by the bacteria 
therein. 

This disease is probably the most 
destructive pear or apple disease 
known. One pear grower near Wash- 
ington, D. C., estimated his damage 
from this disease alone in one year 


to be approximately $10,000. The 
disease is especially destructive 
throughout North Carolina. 


The only remedy known for this 
disease, and one which has proved 
practicable in two States, although 
one that requires great perseverance 
and tenacity of purpose, consists in 
a very free use of the pruning knife. 
In the spring of the year when the 
twigs are blighting most freely, go 
into your orchard and cut all diseased 
twigs out, cutting well below the 
signs of the disease; and then burn 
the diseased portions which you cut 
off. 

Every week or two throughout the 
summer repeat this pruning excur- 
sion through the orchard. Give simi- 
lar attention to any wild blighted 
trees in your neighborhood. This 
persistent pruning will lesson the 
difficulty, and if pursued constantly 
by all neighbors in the community, 
its benefits will be much greater 





than if a single person is working 
alone upon the problem, 

Tender wood of rapid growth is 
more susceptible to the disease than 
harder wood of slower growth. Any- 
thing, therefore, which induces very 
rapid growth of the wood, such, for 
example, as too rich soil or too close 
pruning, will tend to increase the 
disease. Many people believe in the 
efficacy of inserting quinine, calomel, 
wood ashes, clay, potash, ete., or ot 
hanging horse-shoes in the trees. 
The last of these is, of course, to be 
classed as a superstition. ‘The in- 
sertion of medicines into the trunk 
of the tree is both contrary to the 
theories of plant physiology and 
plant pathology, and_ fails to find 
support among the large commercial 
pear and apple growers who have 
xiven this treatment trial. The pear 
blight is erratic in its development. 
It may develop with great rapidity 
and then stop suddenly. The sup- 
posed cures from inserting calomel, 
ete., are in reality limited to cases 
where the tree would have recovered 
either with or without the calomel. 

Further information concerning 
these and other apple and pear dis- 
eases may be found in Bulletin No. 
183, prepared by me some three 
years ago. This may be gotten on 
application to the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. 

F. L. STEVENS, 
Biologist, North Carolina Agricultu- 
ral Experiment Station, Raleigh. 





An Alfalfa Inquiry Answered. 


[ sowed one acre of alfalfa the 
first of last April. I prepared and 
manured it well. I put thirty-five 
pounds of inoculated sed to the acre 
and have a fine stand. It has been 
so very dry it is rather small. In 
what state should it be for me to cut 
it? After cutting and getting my hay 
off, is it advisable to run a cutaway 
harrow over the land to prepare it 
for the second crop? Any informa- 
tion given me will be thankfully re- 
ceived. ©. T. 


If the alfalfa continues to grow do 
not cut until bloom begins to appear. 
But if it stops growing ard turns 
vellow, clip about two and one-half 
or thre inches above ground and let 
the clippings lie on the land. The 
turning yellow will indicate a lack 
of bacteria. Do not disc or harrow 
the first year unless crab grass 
springs up and is about to over- 
power the alfalfa. 

The very small growth is due to 
the dry weather we had all through 
the spring. T. B. PARKER. 





To Keep Crows from Pulling up Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: Seeing in The 
Progressive Farmer of May 24th 


where W. C. C., of Belvidere, N. C., 
asks how to prevent crows from pull- 
ing up corn when it begins to come 
up, I will give my experience. 

Shell your corn, put it in a bucket 
or something that will hold water, 
smear some common pine tar upon 
it (it won’t take very much), pour 
some water upon the tar, then stir it 
until you get a glaze of tar upon the 
corn. Then draw off the water and 
put some slacked lime or ashes on the 
corn and stir it until you get every 
grain of corn so it will not stick one 
to another. Then plant. Do not be 
afraid it will not come up. The 
crows may pull up some, but not very 
much of it. This is the best remedy 
I have ever tried. I have planted corn 
which had been tarred four weeks or 
more. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





Early to bed, early to rise, makes 
a man healthy, wealthy and wise.— 
Franklin. 
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WHAT THOSE BIG WORDS MEAN. 


Feeding Terms With Which Every Farmer Should be Familiar Fully Ex- 
plained—Learn Them Once for All. 


A farmer asks for an explanation 
of the ordinary terms used in ex- 
periment station bulletins, ete. 7; 
B. Terry replies at length in the 
Practical Farmer: 

First, all kinds of foods are com- 
posed of water and dry material, or 
“dry matter,” as it is commonly 
called. Green foods have a large 
amount of water in them and 
little dry matter. Hay and grain 
have much more dry matter in them 
and less water. Corn silage is about 
four-fiths water and one-fifth dry ma- 
terial, for example: timothy hay has 
about thirteen pounds of water in one 
hundred pounds, the other eighty- 
seven pounds being dry matter. Corn 
(the grain), has about eleven pounds 
of water in one hundred, and eighty- 
nine of dry matter. The term ‘dry 
matter’? simply means what is left 
of the food after all the water has 
been taken out by heat. Now, of 
what does the dry matter consist? 

First, it has in it ‘‘mineral matter’’ 
and ‘organic matter.” 


Ash and Mineral Matter. 


Burn a quantity of the feed, and 
the ash that is left is the mineral 
matter. Mineral matter, you see, 
won’t burn up, but organic matter 
will all burn up. Organic matter, 
then, is the portion of the food that 
departs when you completely burn 
a sample; mineral matter is what is 
left—the ashes. The ash of food 
stuff is composed largely of lime, 
potash and phosphoric acid. Ani- 
mals get the mineral matter for their 
bodies out of the food eaten. Grow- 
ing animals particularly need this 
mineral matter. But in making up 
rations no account is usually made 
of the mineral matter, because or- 
dinarily there is an abundant supply 
of it in all feeding stuffs. However, 
the value of the manure from the 
animal fed will depend somewhat 
on the mineral matter in the feed. 


The Organic part. 


Now we will take up the organic 
matter that burning sends out of the 
food. It is composed of the follow- 
ing substances that help to nourish 
ish the animal (they are spoken of as 
‘nutritive substances’’): ‘‘Fat,”’ ‘‘pro- 
tein,’”’ ‘“‘woody fibre’ and ‘‘nitrogen- 
free extract.” 


Fat or Oil. 


All understand what the fat or oil 
is. The chemist will say it is that 
part which can be dissolved from feed 
by the use of ether. It includes wax 
and gums as well as true fat. This 
fat in the food may be stored in 
or on the body as fat, or it may be 
burned, so to speak, by the animal, 
to produce heat, force and energy. 


Protein. 


includes a number of substances, all 
of which contain nitrogen. We will 
not try to fully explain about this 
substance, it being enough for us 
farmers to know that protein is fre- 
quently called ‘‘nitrogenous matter,” 
and sometimes the term ‘“albumin- 
oids’” is used, meaning protein, al- 
though to be exact, the albuminoids 
are one class of protein substances. 
The function of protein in the food 
is to build up and repair the working 
parts of the body, to form lean meat, 
muscles, skin, ete., and to help make 
milk, wool, ete. Protein can also 
furnish heat and energy for the ani- 
mal system as well as fat to be laid 
on the body. But feeding protein is 
an expensive way of getting fat and 
heat and energy; one can do better, 
so it is economy only to feed as 
much as is needed to repair the waste 





tissue, make new growth, produce the 
milk the cow is reasonably capable 
of giving, and make good growth of 
wool, etc. 

Fibre. 


One hardly needs to explain about 
the fibre, or woody part of the food. 
The name explains itself. It may 
be well to say, however, that only a 
part of the fibre can be digested. So 
far as it can be digested it performs 
about the same function in the ani- 
mals as starch, sugar, etc., that will 
be spoken of next. 


Starch, Etc. 


After taking from the organic mat- 
ter the fat, protein and fibre, what 
is left is called nitrogen-free extract, 
simple because, as the term implies, 
it is free from nitrogen. This nitro- 
gen-free extract is starch, sugar, etc. 
It would be better to leave the term 
out of all farmers’ bulletins. It is 
confusing to most of those for whom 
the bulletins should be sent out, and 
entirely unnecessary. 


The Term ‘“Carbohydrates.”’ 


includes the nitrogen-free extract and 
the woody fibre. All the feeder needs 
to know about, really, is the digesti- 
ble fat, protein and carbohydrates in 
the feed. But as long as unnecessary 
terms are used one needs to know 
what nitrogen-free extract means, or 
he may get stuck sometimes in his 
studies, 

I have tried to explain quite fully, 
but plainly, all these terms that you 
are likely to come across. The nitro- 
gen-free extract and fibre, or, in 
plainer language, the carbohydrates, 
constitute the largest part of vegeta- 
ble foods. They are stored in the 
animal’s body as fat (changed into 
fat by the animal), or are used to 
produce heat, force and energy. 


Carbohydrates and Fat. 


serve about the same purpose, you 
see, in the animal’s body. And so 
in the feeding tables they are often 
classed together. But a pound of fat 
is worth about two and a quarter 
times as much for the animal to 
make fat of and produce heat and 
force as a pound of carbohydrates. 
So it is customary to multiply the 
amount of fat by two and a quarter 
before adding it to the amount of 
carbohydrates; but it is poor econo- 
my to give any animal a chance to 
do this, as protein is far more ex- 
pensive, as a rule than are carbohy- 
drates. 

But, so far as is known, the animal 
cannot make the carbohydrates take 
the place of protein, hence the great 
importance of furnishing all animals 
sufficient protein for growth, replac- 
ing waste, making milk, wool, etc. 
Not doing this is the one-great mis- 
take that thousands make. The cow 
that does not get enough protein, if 
she is a good milker, will draw on 
the lean meat stored up in her body 
first, but finally must shrink in her 
flow of milk, as she has shrunk in 
body. 

Calves and colts that do not get 
enough protein may not be any larger 
in the spring than they were in the 
fall. The horse that is hard at work 
runs down in lean meat, muscle, if 
he does not get enough protein to 
make good the waste of tissue from 
use. And all the above-named ani- 
mals may be fed all they can eat in 
quantity, but the one needed part of 
the food that is lacking makes the 
trouble. They may be kept full of 
feed and still slowly starving. Hence 
they suffer, and their owners do too. 
To illustrate, a cow cannot give full 
flow of milk long on ordinary tim- 








The De Laval 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213 Filbert St. 


9 & 11 Dramm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





TRY THE 


DE LAVAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY A SEPARATOR 


Surely there is no reasonable excuse why every one who thinks or 
buying a cream separator should not try a DE LAVAL machine before 
buying. By simply making the request you may have a DE LAVAL 
machine set up at your home without any trouble or expense whatever. 
If, after you have tried and tested the machine, you do not wish to keep 
it, you need not feel under obligations to us nor think that you have 
asked a favor. We won’t expect you to buyjunless you choose. Further- 
more, should you wish to buy a separator at once but do not feel able to 
spare the ready cash, you may buy a DE LAVAL machine upon such 
liberal terms that it will earn its cost while you are paying for it. In 
view of these facts, and considering that the DE LAVAL is today the 
standard by which all separator manufacturers gauge the value of their 
machines, it would seem that every intending buyer of a separator is 
doing himself an injustice if he does not at least ask for a free trial of 
a DE LAVAL before buying. By so doing he can lose nothing, and he 
may save a great deal. A DE LAVAL catalogue, sent free upon reques 
helps to make separator differences plain. Write for it today. 


109-113 Youville S 
GENERAL OFFICES: MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 74 Cortlandt Street, “Yous greet 
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othy hay, simply because there is not 
a proper proportion of protein in it. 


Nutritive Ratio. 


Now this brings up one more term 
that is in common use, “nutritive 
ratio.”’ What does this mean? The 
proportion between the protein and 
the carbohydrates (including the fat 
multiplied by 2%). For example, 
the Wisconsin nutritive ratio fo a cow 
giving a good flow of milk is one to 
six and eight-tenths (written 1:6.8). 
This means one pound of digestible 
protein to 6.8 pounds of digestible 
carbohydrates (including fat multi- 
plied by 2% ofcourse); that her 
food should contain about this pro- 
portion of the nutritives named, and 
then you should give her about what 
she will eat, seeing to it that she has 
about twenty-four pounds of dry mat- 
ter in a day’s ration for each one 
thousand pounds of live weight of 
cow. The dry matter may vary some, 
however. 

Now, if you get a one-thousand- 
pound cow to eat twenty-eight pounds 
of timothy hay she will have about 
the right amount of dry matter for 
a day’s ration. But the ntritive ra- 
tio of timothy hay is 1.16. It is very 
short in protein, you see. So it is 
plain why a cow cannot long give 
a full flow of milk when eating only 
this food. When fed on corn silage, 
a one-thousand-pound cow would 
have to eat about 115 pounds to get 
twenty-four pounds of dry matter. 
This would not be so bad as the fact 
that after she had it down the nutri- 
tive ratio would only be about 1.14. 
Knowing these things, the dairyman 
feeds less silage, some clover hay, 
perhaps, and some wheat bran or 
other nitrogenous feed. Thus he gets 
the dry matter about right in what 
the cow naturally eats in a day, and 
also the proper proportions of pro- 
tein and carbohydrates. This is a 
“balanced ration.’? There is a good 
deal of ‘‘dry matter” in this article, 
but surely every boy and young man, 
and every feeder who does not under- 
stand the terms explained above, 
should study this over, in connection 
with the bulletins, or feeding tables, 
until the whole subject is quite fa- 
miliar to him. It is a good time now 
to do this. The knowledge given out 
by the bulletins will help you greatly, 
often, if you can use it understand- 
ingly. 





Some Valuable Feeding Figures. 

The Virginia Experiment Station 
gives some very valuable ideas in its 
recent report of tests made in cow- 
feeding. We summarize a few of the 
important ideas: 

The advantage of alfalfa or pea- 
hay over bran is easily seen when the 
farmer finds he can produce alfalfa 
or pea-hay for around $3 per ton. 
From two to three tons of pea-hay 
may be produced from an acre of 
land and from three to five tons of 
alfalfa, including all the season’s cut- 
tings. Bran costs $20 and up per 
ton. The advantage of feeding pea- 
hay and alfalfa, both rich in protein, 
for roughness, can hardly be over- 
estimated. In feeding alfalfa in- 
stead of wheat bran it is best to allow 
one and a half pounds of alfalfa for 
every pound of bran and if the hay 
is chopped the results will be better 
than when fed uncut. When alfalfa 
was fed under the most favorable 
conditions, a gallon of milk was pro- 
duced for 5% cents and a pound of 
butter for 104%. When pea-hay was 
fed the cost was but little ‘smaller on 
the milk and a cent lower on the cost 
of butter. In localities where pea- 
hay is easily grown it can be given as 
a good substitute for wheat bran, and 
where alfalfa grows well it may be 
substituted for pea-hay. In tests cov- 
ering two years time and with vari- 
ous cows these results furnish proof 
of the advantages of roughness rich 
in protein over the concentrates, such 
as bran. At a time when reliable 
data from tests, so ably back up the 
experiences of the farmers this will 
encourage dairymen wonderfully. I 
have known some dairymen who used 
alfalfa exclusively when the price of 
bran got too high. These tests prove 
that alfalfa hay at even half the price 
of bran makes a great showing in fa- 
vor of alfalfa. 





THE ROYAL LINE. 
» THIS I$ THE ROYAL 
VOLUNTEER 
DISC PLOW 


that plows any soil. Has never failed. Turns 
square corners making a perfect seed bed. 
Adjustable beams, adjustable discs, in fact, 
allnecessary adjustments. May be used with 
from one to six discs. - We will prove it bet- 
ter than all others by actual work in the 
field. Don’t fail to write for free circulars 
and description. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Department J., Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 


XXVI.—When a Man 





No. 26 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,” prepared —— Jor 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, former. 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Intestacy is where person dies 
without having left will and 
testament.’” In such cases the estate 
of the intestate, decedent, must be 
settled by one appointed by the Clerk 
of the Superior Court under certain 
rujes hereinatter be reterred 
and who is called administrator. 


a 


a “last 


Lo 
an 


to, 


Administrator Must Give Bond. 


An administrator required to 
give a bond for the faithful discharge 
of his duties, and he must settle the 
estate in the manner pointed out to 
him by the law, whereas, an execu- 
tor named in a will to carry out its 
frovisions, because the personal 
trust and confidence reposed in hii 
by the testator, gives no bond, unless 


is 


of 


he is a non-resident of the State, or 
makes application to sell ihe lands 
of the testator to pay debts. A man 
who marries a woman who is an 
executrix must give a bond that his 
wife will properly execute the will: 
if he does not, the’ wife’s letters 


testamentary will be revoked by the 
elerk. 

Both executors and administrators 
must pay the debts of the decedent 
according to the priorities establisn- 
ed by law (Revisal of 1905); but the 
personal property left after the pay- 
ment of debts in the hands of an ad- 
ministrator is distributed among 
those who are the next of kin ihe 
intestate as prescribed by law, whilst 
an executor pays atty balance in his 
hands to those named in the will 


lo 


as 
entitled to it. 
Who May Be Adminisirators. 
Letters of administration are 


granted by the clerk to such persons 
as are entitled to the same in the fol- 
lowing order: First to the surviving 
husband or widow; second, to the 
next of kin in the order of their de- 
gree; third, to the next competent 
creditor residing in the State, and 
fourth, to any other person legally 
competent. But no person can be 
appointed administrator who is un- 
der twenty-one years of age, or who 
lives out of the State, or who has 
been convicted of a felony, or who 
is incompetent, or fails to give a 
bond, or who has_' renounced his 
right. 

A surviving husband can qualify 
as an administrator on his wife’s es- 
tate in case she dies without a will, 
and after the payment of her debts 
he is entitled to all the rest or the 
residue of her personal estate in his 
own right. 

If the wife, however, survives the 
husband who dies without leaving a 
will, and qualifies as his administra- 
tor, she will not take in her own 
right the personal estate of her hus- 
band after the payment of his debts, 
but only her distributive share of the 
same with the heirs at law. 

What Constitutes Assets. 

All personal property belonging to 
the estate of the intestate (not only 
what the executor or administrator 
actually receives, but also all that he 
ought to have taken possession of) 
are regarded in the eye of the law as 
assets, and the words personal prop- 
erty include everything except the 
land. Unless the testator, in his will, 
requires the executor to manage the 
lands devised in the will, the execu- 
tor has nothing to do with the lands, 
and has no control over them, unless 
it should become necessary to sell the 


same for the payment of debts. In 
that event he acts under the diree- 
tion of the court and subject to its 


orders and 


decrees, 








Dies Without a Will. 


ly Judge of 


Crops remaining ungathered at the 
time of the death of the decedent be- 
long to the executor or administra- 
tor as part of the personal estate, and 
do not pass with the land assigned to 
the widow as her dower, nor with the 
land to the heirs of the decedent or 
his under the will. 

If any part of the proceeds arising 
from the sales of lands by an execu- 
tor or administrator should remain 
over after the payment of debts, the 
same is regarded in the law as real 
estate and to such persons as 
would be entitled to the land. 


An 


All persons who may succeed to 
land or personal property by inherit- 
ance, will (devise), bequest, or dis- 
tribution, are liable jointly and not 
separately for debts of decedent, and 
no one of them is liable beyond the 
value of the property so acquired by 
him; and, in case of an action against 
such persons, the recovery must be 
proportioned to the assets or prop- 
erty received by each defendant, and 


devisees 


goes 


Heir’s Responsibility for Debts. 


judgment -against each entered ac- 
cordingly. 
In cases where death was caused 


by the negligence or wrongful act 
of another and a= right of action 
would have accrued if the injured 
person had lived, the executor or ad- 
ministrator may bring an_e action 
within year after such death, for 
such damages as are a fair and just 
compensation for the pecuniary in- 
jury resulting from such death; and 
this right of action exists in cases 
where the wrongful act, neglect or 
default amounted in law to a felony. 
And such recovery shall not be liable 
for the debts of the decedent, but 
must be distributed according to law 
amongst those entitled to it. 
W. A. MONTGOMERY. 


a 





If you want to be miserable, perk 
up your own will against God’s.—- 
Maclaren. 





It takes more trouble to conceal 
a sinister life than to act uprightly. 








Littleton College, Littleton, N. C., 
and Louise Cottage, Willoughby 
Beach, Va., will both be opened June 
15th as summer hotels. The fall 
term of Littleton College will begin 
September 19th. Summer work at 
the College, at Louise Cottage or at 
home will be offered to twenty young 
women who make immediate appli- 
cation. Address J. M. Rhodes, Lit- 
tleton, N. C. 
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pm — PEACE High Standard 
Music. The RALEIGH JCatalogue 
Best Place N.C FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 





Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


COLLIE PUPS for sale. 
Carthage, N.C. 











H C. DOWD, 





If you want the Best Churn made, 


write 
Cc. C. Townsend «& Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS COW PEAS 
for sale. H.S. TYSAN, Farmville, N. C. 

WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 





Seaboard Excursion to Oxford From 


Raleigh, Durham and Weldon, 
June 23rd, Account St. John’s 
Day Celebration. 

The Seaboard announces account 


of St. John’s Day celebration, Oxford, 
N. C., June 23, 1906, they will oper- 
ate excursions from Raleigh, Dur- 
ham and Weldon to Oxford and re- 
turn. Special trains will leave Ra- 
leigh and Durham at 8.00 a. m., and 
extra coaches will be provided on 
regular Shoo-Fly trains Nos. 29-30, 
between Weldon and Oxford, this 
train leaving Weldon at 6.45 a. m. 
A rate of $1.00 will apply from 
Raleigh, Durham and Weldon, grad- 
ed down proportionately trom other 


points. There will be a special ses- 
sion of the Oxford Orphan Asylum 


and everyone is assured a good time. 
Plenty of coaches will be provided 
and everyone assured ample ac- 
commodations. Trains returning will 
leave Oxford after the exercises, 
about 5 p. m., for Raleigh and Dur- 
ham, it being necessary that the Wel- 
don train leave at 4.30 p. m., which 
is its regular schedule. 

For further information see large 
flyers, call on your nearest ticket 
agent or address the undersigned. 

CG. H..GATTIS, ©..B: A, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


is 





(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of.going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of phe leading Business and Shorthand 


Schools.” Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh,'N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach ookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 


ship, etc., by mail.) 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue, 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change tor goods, or be manufactured, 
Ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING C0., 
ELKIN, N. C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 


WANTED! 


Consignments of String Beans, Beets, 
Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top prices and send 
qnick returns. 














Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport Gollege. 





Address, CHAS. 


Cc. WEAVER, Leno'lr, 


N. Cc. 











415 Southern Building, 


WE HAVE FOR SALE INVESTMENTS PAYING FROM 


4 PER CENT. TO 7 PER CENT. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
Cc. P. BOLLES & CO.,, 


Wilmington, N. C. 











This treatment has cured 97 per cent. 


most efficacious and harmless one. An 





MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
one can use it as well as a doctor. 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards 
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'}] GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order} HGtgy 
and pay $5.OO additional Freight? 


Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga.yan3‘sel) dis 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 


You the $5.OO freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit. Also, save 
youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. _ 


Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own™ Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 


Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our*’Guarantee’of 
Satisfaction isthe REAL, money to you. 


Mail this Coupon for’Catalogue¥No: 21 
Name, ...°.<%s 00 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


LXUI.—People Likely to Turn From Packing House Goods to Poultry. 


Messrs. Editors: To those inter- 
ested, one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of The Progressive Farmer, is 
the ‘‘Weekly Market Review.” Take 
the first item in issue of May 31st: 

“The egg market advanced to 16 
cents on Tuesday. Market firm. Old 
fowls and spring chickens are doing 
better this week. Old hens, 12¢c.@ 

3c. per pound. Spring chickens 20 
@ 25c.’’ 

Now what a lesson there is in this 
item for those who do not think the 
old hen on the farm is a money- 
maker. The prices quoted above 
are wholesale, so that any one within 
a radius of three hundred miles of 
the Norfolk market can realize these 
prices, as the express would not 
average over one cent per pound on 
all live poultry. The quotations are 
also 


A Good Argument for Standard-Bred 
Poultry 


as the cOmmon or scrub stock found 
on so many farms will not weigh over 
four pounds and would bring only 
about fifty cents on the market, while 
any of the standard-bred American 
class birds with an average weight 
of seven pounds, would fetch ninety 
cents, gross, Taking off express 
would leave net receipts about eighty 
cents or a difference of thirty cents 
between the scrub and the standard- 
bred stock. The above is somewhat 
in line with my communication of 
March 31st (Practical Poultry Talks, 
No. LXI.), and might be taken 
part second of that letter. And 


as 


1 Look for Prices to Go Much Higher 
on eggs and poultry since the ‘‘pow- 
ers that be’’ have started an investi- 
gation into the methods of the pack- 


ing houses, which -the gentleman 
with the glasses and big stick—to 


say nothing of the muck-rake—says 
are vile. Already since the inquiry 
began, the sale of packing-house pro- 
ducts, tinned goods and dressed beef, 


has fallen off one-half; which all 
means that the 
Demand for Fowl Meat Will be 
Greater 

than ever. “It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” I tell you, 
folks, there is more in this chicken 
business than a man up a tree has 
any idea of. 

Yet “none are so blind as those 
who will not see.”’ 


Hog Cholera and Chicken Cholera, 


Another very interesting paper in 
the issue of May 31st was Dr. Tait 
Butler on ‘‘Hog Cholera.’* It was 
a splendid treatment of a very inter- 
esting subject and well handled (no 
sweets interided). His - argument 
that hog cholera is a germ disease, 
and can only be introduced into a 
herd by the bringing of the germs 
from an infected district, also applies 
as to chicken cholera. It is usual for 
most people to say that their chick- 
ens have cholera when they are ail- 
ing at this season of the year. In 
fact, I have received nine letters from 
people all over the South during the 
past week saying that their chickens 
were dying of cholera, and wanting 


to know what to do for them. Yet 
I venture to say 

Not One of the Cases Are Cholera, 
but the trouble is caused by over- 
feeding, impure water, lice, and 
mites. Cholera among chickens, as 
I have said before, is very rare and 
very fatal, doing its work in most 
cases in twenty-four hours, and as 


Dr. Butler says about pigs with chol- 
era, ‘‘there is little or no use of treat- 
ing the sick pigs’’—and the same ap- 
plies to the chickens. I would sug- 
gest that in future when chickens are 


. 





sick an examination be made; 
weight would determine 
they are too fat or not. If that be 
the cause cut down feed. If not too 
fat, then give a tonic, such as Doug- 
las Mixture or tincture of iron, and 
if they live thirty-six hours, you can 
be sure that it is not cholera, or 
my name is not— “UNCLE JO.’’ 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


their 
whether 


More Replies From North 


Farmers. 


Carolina 
(Continued from Page 1.) 

in every respect cold, drought, etc., 
causing inability to get stands. Many 
farmers planted cotton second time. 
Farmers are using better imple- 
ments and diversifying and rotating 
crops more intelligently. 

W. A. FLEETWOOD. 
Perquimans Co., N. C. 
Legalized Primary Law. 

(1) I think we will have less. 

(2) Weather has been dry until 
now we have plenty of rain. In some 
places bad stands. 

(3) Yes, our farmers are improyv- 
ing all the while. As to outlook, I 
don’t believe we can make full crops. 

As to legislation will say we ought 
to have a legalized primary election 
law, to nominate State and county 
officers; keep an eye on all corpora- 
tions. HECTOR McLEAN. 

Scotland Co., N. C. 


More 


Amount 
crops about 
10th 
and 


Fertilizer 
of acreage 

100 per 
killed a good 
injured early 
about three weeks 
proved implements 
any former year. More fertilizer on 
cotton than before. If cotton stays 
above ten cents and wheat near $1, 
farming will continue to be a geod 
business. 

As to your further inquiry would 
say a 2-cent railroad fare and lower 
freight rates. 


on Cotton. 
of different 
cent. Frost on 
deal of cotton 
wheat. Crops 
late. More im- 
bought than in 


W. A. GRAHAM. 
Lincoln County, N. C. 


Ginning Cotton in Charlotte. 
The 


bright 


newspaper 
lot 


reporters are a 


of fellows, but there are 


lots of things going on of which 


they know or say nothing. 
that the 
that they 


Tompkins 


says trouble with reporters 


is are only attracted by 


things that happen with a whoop or 
bang. The quiet growth of great in- 


stitutions doesn’t always get their 


attention. Here is a case in point: 
Probably the greatest cotton ginnery 
North 
here 


ever erected in Carolina is 


operating right in Charlotte, 


and what is the is 


that 


more to point 


the machinery for it was built 
here in Charlotte by the undersigned, 


the 


including 100-horse-power en- 
gine which drives it. It has eight 


gins in one house and can turn out 
100 That 
more than a bale every ten minutes. 


eighty to bales a day. is 
It is operated by the North Carolina 
Cotton Oil Mill. 

But that is not all: The Highland 
Park Company have a 4-80 saw outfit. 
Capacity, fifty bales and over. 

Both were built by 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Write for 


Boilers, 


us prices on 
Mills, 


Pulleys, Shafting, etc. 


Engines, 


Saw Cotton Gins, 


Presses, 











SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus Policy-holders Jan. 1906, $290,742.00, MorE THAN 
DOUBLE that of any other North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 

A Life Insurance Company pledged to North Carolina’s Develop- 
ment. Premiums re-invested in each locality. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel. 


CONCORD, N. C., APRIL 12, 1905. 
SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

DEAR ®1ks:—After looking into your plans and seeing the care and conservatism 
which you had exercised in embarking in this business and having some knowledge of 
your success in other departments, [ was convinced you would be successful in your life 
insurance undertakings, and became a policy holder in the company, although I had re- 
fused for years to consider any life insurance proposition from other companies. I am 
very much pleased with the policy | hold in tae Southern Life « Trust Company and be- 
lieve that a safa, sound, conservative home life insurance company like yours can per- 
haps accomplish more than any other single agency in conserving and building up the 
wealth of the State, and I believe that the security afforded your policy holders by your 
surplus resources and by the deposit of your legal reserve with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of North Carolina entitles your company to the loyal patronage of the 
people of North Carolina. 


t 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. W. CANNON, 


THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


MILITARY. Area of patronaze widest in the south. Boys expelled 
from other schools mot received. Onthe Asheville Plateau. Rates 
reasonable COL.~R. BINGHAM, Supt.. R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N. C. 345 Students. 

45 Counties. 7 States. 
Delightful school spirit. Four buildings Spilman Home 
for ‘-irls (86 a month). Hall for boys ($8 a month). All under personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) 
opens August 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “ College (Juarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 


Southern Real Estate 
Wan ted 1 have handrede of enquiries for Southern 


Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
If your pro, erty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


idence properties suitable for summer homes, 
I Can Sell It 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 
more than any otber man in the North. I will prove this to your satisfaction 
by selling yours. If you want to sell, write me and 


Do it Now 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 


Invigorating climate. 











601 Majestic Bldg. 
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If you are interested in a Dental Edt on, mail this Coupon to the 
Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The River of Life. 


The more we live, more brief appear 
Our life’s succeeding stages; 

A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 


The gladsome current of our youth, 
Ere passion yet disorders, 

Steals lingering like a river smooth 
Along its grassy borders. 


But as_ the care-worn cheek grows 
wan, 
And sorrow’s shafts fly thicker, 
Ye stars, that measure life to man, 
Why seem your courses quicker? 





When joys have lost their bloom and 
breath, 
And life itself is vapid, 
Why, as we reach the Falls of Death, 
Feel we its tide more rapid? 
Tt may be strange would 
change 
Time’s course to slower speeding, 
When one by one our friends have 
gone 
And left our bosoms bleeding? 
Heaven gives 
strength 
Indemnifying fleetness; 
And those of youth a seeming length, 
Proportion’d to their sweetness. 
—Thomas Campbell. 





yet who 


our years of fading 





STRENGTH FROM DISCIPLINE. 


Editor Marshall Points a Moral From the Story of the Well-Bred Convict 
Killed at High Point the Other Day. 


Seldom in every-day life does one 
run across a more tragic life-story 
than that of the gentle Kentucky lad 
who died the other day at High Point, 
a road convict with a hole through 
his body to mark the path of a venge- 
ful bullet from the guard’s remorse- 
less Winchester. He is spoken of as 
gentle, because, though clearly lack- 
ing in high moral purpose, he seems 
to have been brought up politely; 
and, besides, his dying breath was a 
plea for better treatment for his fel- 
low-convicts on the road. He was 
considerate of his companions in 
suffering, and all the recorded ut- 
terances of the dying boy stamp him 
as possessing more of the finer in- 
sticts of his race than some of his 
fellow-men who have been lucky 
enough to stay oft of the chain-gang. 


* * * 


Taking it as true that he was 
bred in a gentle Kentucky home, one 
wonders what is the secret of his 
downfall. Was it heredity? Was it 
lack of a mother’s nursing and a 
mother’s prayers? Did this man sin 
or his parents, that he was born to 
temptation like the rest of us and at 
last. died a convict? Perhaps these 
things will never be known until ev- 
erything else is opened to the ken 
of man and the angels, but there is 
one sentence of his last words that 
may serve to base a guess upon. “f 
was reared to have everything I want- 
ed,’”’ he said, and therein may have 
been the open door to all the ill that 
he could not conquer in his life’s lit- 


tle way. 
* * * 


There are few of us who do not 
need the saving virtues which come 
to our characters from discipline 
hard, austere discipline. Endure 
hardness as a good soldier, was the 
Apostle’s injunction. Hardness is 
good when endured for the good it 
brings, and some hardness must be 
endured by every mother’s son of us 
who would be more than a piece of 
drift-wood on a sea of sin. There is 
training in it. And training always 
looks to the future, is always direct- 
ed to an hour of trial, of peril, of 
triumph or defeat. The fair-faced 
little boy with merry eyes and loving 
ways and ever-cheering laughter 
over-flowing with egood-fellowship, 
tempts fond parents and admiring 
neighbors to gratify his every want. 
Better not do that. Be good to him 
and deny him some things. The lad 
the guard’s rifle killed had every- 
thing he wanted when he was grow- 
ing up. And when the choice was 
presented to him of denying his pride 
or forging a check, he was weak on 
self-denial and strong in the opposite 
direction. He had not been trained 





for the test and the whisperings of 
Temptations, 


evil won the conflict. 





trials, many perilous hours will come; 
woe to him who goes to meet them 
in his crude untrained strength; 
more woe to him who goes with his 
powers already dominated by evil in- 
fluences! The Hebrew lad in the 
courts of Babylon was disciplined be- 
fore the hour—he had thought of it, 
he had ‘‘purposed in his heart that 
he would not,’”? and he didn't! 

- * * * 


Our people are accumulating at a 
rate they have never before known 
the material things of life. Parents 
are better able than ever before to 
gratify every want of their children. 
But it is a good idea not to do it. 
Teach them to work. Occupied with 
their work, they forget many foolish 
wants, and that brain which, when 
idle, is the devil’s workshop, becomes 
at once a trysting place for all of 
life’s good angels. Teach the boy 
thrift, that is all right; thrift is a 
good word and the word represents 
a thing that is filled with self-discip- 
line, self-denial. Teach him thrift, 
with honor to balance it, and one of 
these days somebody is going to be 
proud of the boy. Mothers, don’t 
fear to see your darling boys get 
their garbs mussed up at work. 
Don’t be afraid to have them come 
home at night hungry and maybe 
tired, too. An honest day’s work 
has never yet hurt a boy, and if it 
takes enough of the snap out of him 
to keep him off the street at night 
and send him to bed early, you 
ought not to say, ‘‘Poor little fel- 
low!” The rather you ought to say, 
“Hurrah for the day’s work!” The 
snap will all be back the next morn- 
ing. But if you pet and pamper 
and indulge and gratify because you 
have the means and because you are 
weak enough yourself to prefer the 
ease of gratifying them to the sterner 
path of resisting and training by the 
virtue of wise denial, then you have 
only to go far enough with it in or- 
der to find a heartache that nothing 
but Heaven can help. 

* * * 


Look into your little boy’s fair, 
bright face and merry eyes, listen 
to the musie of laughter in his sweet 
voice, and if you can do anything in 
the way of training—hard training, 
if necessary—to keep him from dy- 
ing in a_ strange land, in strange 
striped garments, among strange 
people, his thirst growing greater as 
his wounds bleed more, his dry lips 
wet with cool drafts from the hands 
of pity-smitten aliens, and from 
crying at the last, ‘‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard, hard, hard!’’— 
if you can keep your darling little 
boy from a fate like that by dis- 
cipline, by training howsoever hard 
and stern, hadn’t you better do it?— 
W. F. Marshall, in Gastonia Gazette. 





The Annual Holiday. 


That was a wise man who said 
that he could do a year’s work in 
eleven months, but he could not do it 
in twelve; and although few persons 
could put it so pithily, it is pretty 
generally recognized that the poorest 
economy is that which would curtail 
or forego the annual holiday. 

ven those daily toilers who leave 
the city each night for a suburban or 
a country home need their annual 
outing. If they do not wish to travel 
for it, let them stay at home and take 
their rest where they belong. In this 
way the great value of the vacation 
is obtained—they get out of the rut. 
It is the rut, the monotonous regu- 
larity of toil, that cries for relief. 

The holiday may mean many 
things—change of air and scene, ab- 
stention from every form of work, or 
ardent occupation with sports. Any 
and all may be good, but the great 
thing is to change the point of wear 
and tear, to have the wheels go round 
some other way. The “pace that 
kills’? is the same thing, at the same 
hour, in the same way, until one 
could echo the poor Irish-woman 
who thought it would be such a rest 
to iron Monday and wash Tuesday. 

This is why each individual should 
be (but is not always) the best judge 
of the kind of rest needed. Each 
knows best where the grind comes, 
where the shoe pinches, and the 
choice of change should be guided 
by tbat knowledge. The worn-out 
teacher, who has all the year been 
overdrawing her reserve force, should 
spend her time of rest with those who 
have something to give her, some 
store of vitality and nerve energy on 
which she can draw in her turn. The 
woman who has spent a long winter 
so troubled with domestic problems 
that life has become one _ long- 
drawn-out irritation should shut up 
her house, and let some other woman 
lodge and feed her. . 

Some measure of out-door sport 
should be within reach of all, al- 
though the good of a vacation is of- 
ten destroyed by too much ambition 
in this respect on the part of those 
unaccustomed to long or hard exer- 
cise. Those who wish to climb moun- 
tains or take long tramps or indulge 
in vigorous exercise of any kind 
should begin very gradually and keep 
well within their strength. It is safe 
to say that people exercise too much 
rather than not enough in their holi- 
days. It is so customary to join fresh 
air with exercise in the same phrase 
that it is easy to forget that one can 
have all the fresh air one needs with 
only just as much exercise as one 
chooses.—Youth’s Companion. 





The “Square Deal” and the Modern 
Husband. 


We have heard much of the square 
deal ever since the President started 
the cry. It is good gospel and the 
modern husband is a subscriber to 
the creed. What he misses most in 
his life to-day is the proper relation 
of his home to his business. The 
fault may rest as much with himself 
as with his wife, but—as with many 
things that need reform—the remedy 
must come through her larger vision 
and initiative. She must see, as he 
knows only too well, that in all the 
employments in which the modern 
husband does his part, system be- 
comes every day more tyrannical. 
The world of effort is rugning on 
stricter schedules. All the cogs in 
its wheels must turn promptly. The 
plea of a late breakfast or a haggard 
alarm clock, or a badly managed do- 
mestic establishment, does not satisfy 
the machine. The sins of the home 
are visited upon the husband by the 
damage they do to his standing with 
his work, and if in his home he has 
not a square deal to fit him in body 
and temperament for the strain of 





the strenuous day, he is not going to 
measure up to his opportunities. And 
as a man stands with his work, so 
his family must stand with the 
world. A square deal for the mod- 
ern husband makes him want to get 
home ‘from his work—and that 
means a gentler system in the house 
than he meets in his working place: 
just as much system, of course, but 
the indefinable something added to 
it. A few flowers add nothing to the 
substantial qualities of the meal, and 
system without tact is still practical 
and useful, but the system with tact 
is even more productive of smiles, 
that cost nothing and which are be- 
yond price, than the meal with flow- 
ers.—From the March Delineator. 





No Immediate Danger. 


Winston Churchill, the English 
convert to liberalism, is making a 
reputation for sharp wit. His curt 
retort to a woman heckler, ‘‘Madam, 
I will not be henpecked,’’ was the 
best thing of the recent campaign. 
He is now raising a moustache. A 
fair lady was being taken into dinner 
by the budding politician. 

“Mr. Churchill,’’ she said, “I like 
your politics as little as I like your 
moustache.” 

It should have been a crushing 


shot, but not so to Churchill. His re- 
ply was on the instant: 
“Madam, you are not likely to 


come in contact with either.’”’ 





Cigarettes. 


The damage to boys and young 
men from cigarette-smoking—the im- 
pairment of physical and mental 
health—is not realized by the gen- 
eral public, and it will be sometime 
before anything serious is done in 
North Carolina, at least, to check the 
evil. So long as the members of the 
cigarette trust endow schools, col- 
legs and seminaries and give liberally 
to orphans’ homes and hospitals and 
church and educational causes; so 
prominent churchmen, men who 
would faint at the smell of whiskey, 
sell cigarettes, and sell to the boys, 
regardless of the law—so long we 
say, as these things continue, the cig- 
arette is rather firmly entrenched 
in North Carolina. But Lord! how 
the world is given to hypocrisy.— 
Statesville Landmark. 





Not a Blamed Fool. 


Years ago, when telephones were 
still a novelty, a farmer from the 
outskirts of Manchester, N. H., came 
to town one day and called on a 
lawyer friend of his, now United 
States Senator E. Burnham, whom 
he supplied with butter, and who had 
had a telephone recently put into his 
office. 

“Need any butter this morning?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Well, I don’t know,’ 
the lawyer. ‘‘Wait a minute. 
ask my wife about it.” 

After speaking through the ’phone, 
he went on: ‘‘No; my wife says no.”’ 

The farmer’s face was a study for 
a moment. Then he broke out with: 
‘“‘Look a-here, Mr. Lawyer, I may be 
a ‘rube’ and have my whiskers full 
of hay and hayseed, but I’m not such 
a blamed fool as to believe that your 
wife is in that box!’’—Exchange. 


answered 
ll 








In the Same Box. 


Senator Pettus, of Alabama, was 
riding through the State on a cam- 
paign tour. He is eighty-five years 
old and his eyesight is not so good 
as it once was. He reached a cross- 
roads and could not make out the 
sign-board. 

“Can you tell me what that sign 
says?”’ he asked of a man seated on 
a log by the roadside. 

“T cannot,’’ the man answered. “I 
am like yourself—I had mighty little 





| schoolin’ when I was young.” 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


Talking the other day with one of 
North Carolina’s leading men, I spoke 
of the regret I felt that so many of 
the Chatterers are opposed (and vio- 
lently opposed) to compulsory educa- 
tion. ‘“‘I am the more sorry,’ I said 
“because, while my own convictions 
are the other way, when it comes to 
an argument, I always find myself 
falling back on the eternal feminine 
‘because.’ ’’ Now that seems reason 
enough for a woman, but I recognize 
the fact that logical masculinity de- 
mands something more convincing, 
and it gives me deep satisfaction to 
be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in me, though that reas- 
on was supplied by the gentleman 
mentioned. 

“The State taxes you for the sup- 
port of public schools,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
ask ‘Why?’ and the State answers, 
‘Because your property is safer and 
more profitable with an educated citi- 
izenship.’ The State, thus taxing you 
ostensibly (and actually)for your own 
good, it would seem that you have 
a right to demand that you get what 
you pay for, and that the State should 
insure that educated citizenship 
which you and the State recognize as 
desirable and beneficial.’’ I am not 
giving the exact language used, but 
the sense is unchanged. 

Josie in her letter says of the 
Swiss: “It is most surprising that a 
liberty-loving people have made at- 
tendance at such schools obligatory.’’ 
Perhaps so; but the fact remains that 
those people, probably the most lib- 
erty-loving in the world, a»4 with a 
government system ackne vledged to 
be more perfect than cu: own, do 
make attendance at schou: fer a cer- 
tain period obligatory, and seem vory 
well satisfied with the resuait 

“Sincere” is rather hard or: some 
of the working-men of the town it 
seems. Perhaps she is only just, af- 
ter all, and if so, oh, the pity of it! 
But any sombre touch her letter may 
have is relieved by the description of 
that delightful 20th of May Santa 
Claus and his wagon load of small 
boys. Wasn’t it a beautiful idea? 
I doubt if there is anything in the 
world capable of such intense enjoy- 
ment as the small boy, and a whole 
load of small boys out for a good 
time—well, I guess if the happiness 
o fthat crowd could have been weigh- 
ed, it would have taken a pretty good 
team to pull it. 

Elvira D. is right about children’s 
liking to own something living that is 
really and truly theirs. When you 
give your boy a pig or a calf, or your 
girl a pretty speckled chicken, don’t 
tie a string to the gift and let them 
feel that they are only half owners 
after all. There is no satisfaction 
in that sort of ownership. 

AUNT MARY. 


A Charming Incident. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I am a Charlot- 
tean bred and born and have attend- 
ed the Twentieth of May Celebration 
here ever since I can remember; but 
we have surely had the greatest time 
this Twentieth, that I can remember 

~and I can remember about twenty- 
five. The most beautiful and striking 
thing, I think, was the courteous 
behavior of the people. I went across 
Independence Square, unattended, 
during the floral parade, and I did 
not hear a loud or unkind word. No 
one pushed or jostled: everything was 
quiet except when some one would 
take up the motto: ‘‘Watch Charlotte 
Grow!” Those three words seemed 
to work like a charm on the people, 
and would be taken up from one to 





another and repeatedly proudly and 
exultantly. 

I remember one Twentieth of May. 
before we had a dry town, when 
there were so many arrests that the 
“Tombs”? would not accommodate all 
the prisoners. This year I think our 
record shows few if any arrests. I 
never want to see bar-rooms in Char- 
lotte again. It is a grand, progres- 
sive, old Southern town, and may all 
the people come and help us_ to 
“Watch Charlotte Grow.” 

I saw one old gentleman in a two- 
horse wagon, who had _ taken in 
charge the little boys of his imme- 
diate neighborhood, and was giving 
them a good time. He had about 
twenty little fellows in all, from five 
years old to ten. He made them a 
tub of lemonade and took them up 
on the grand stand—drove them 
right along beside the parade, and 
brought a_ regular picnic dinner, 
enough and to spare. Now suppose 
all of our own rich men had done 
half as much as this old farmer for 
the enjoyment of the poor little chil- 
dren! Our celebration would have 
been ten-fold more glorious. 

* * * 


I read both Search Ward’s and 
Jeanie Deans’s letters with interest. 
While Aunt Mary disagrees with 
Search Ward, I know that he is right 
—at least, about the growing and im- 
perative necessity for the children 
to help make a living. Men seem to 
be on the decline physically, if not 
mentally. Able-bodied men are in a 
minority. It is ‘‘Let the women do 
the work,’’ or the children do the 
work, or just anybody do the work 
as long as they can set around the 
corner store, chew tobacco, drink co- 
ca-cola, and spend money on a chance 
game for a gold watch, getting a one- 
cent cigar. I don’t know how it 
is with the countrymen, but’ the 
workingmen of the city are about 
played out. Now if the law were to 
compel the children of these men to 
go to school they would simply 
starve to death at school, because 
the mother of infant children cannot 
well support her family. But right 
here in our day-nursery in Charlotte 
are poor little babes whose mothers 
are toiling for bread. They are de- 
prived of their God-given privilege 
of a mother’s care. 

I do not believe in divorce, but I 
do think it more honorable than a 
union that brings helpless babes into 
the world to be cared for by charity! 
What is wrong with our men? I 
think if they were what they should 
be, as husbands, as fathers, and as 
American citizens, there would be no 
need of a law for ccmpulsory educa- 
tion, for a man who is worthy of the 
name would not want his children 
to go into the battle of life wholly 
unprepared. This is a subject I can- 
not think of with patience: it makes 
my blood boil to think that a woman 
must be subject to such a man as 
many I see every day. 

SINCERE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Concerning the Swiss System. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Since reading 
Jeanie Deans’s letter, in this week’s 
Progressive Farmer, I saw this clip- 
ping in the “Search Light:”’ 

“The Geneva correspondent of a 
London paper thinks the sums done 
in a Swiss school sufficiently extra- 
ordinary to telegraph some of them 
to his journal. The father of a 
school-boy aged eight, living at 
Chaux de Fonds, states the following 
problems as specimens of the home 
work the youngster had recently been 
set to work out: ‘Mutiply 5,101,520,- 
253,035 by 3,530,252,015,105. The 
boy obtained the following answer: 
18,009,652,153,375,778,242,093,675.’ 
‘Divide 71,421,283,542,000,000 by 
24,538,714,212.’ After some hours’ 
work the youngster obtained an an- 








swer, 2,910,555,525. The mere read- 
ing of those terrible figures should 
make every boy glad he does not live 
in Switzerland.’ 

It is most surprising that a liberty 
loving people have have made at- 
tendance at such schools obligatory. 

And I hope every right-thinking 
person will protest against the mere 
mention of ‘‘compulsory education.” 

If we could have a perfect system 
of educaton, infallible officers and 
consecrated, conscientious teachers, 
possibly good might come to some 
through ‘‘compulsory education.”’ 

The majority of people in this 
world are mediocre, born so, and 
schools and teachers can never 
change this law of nature, can never 
broaden and enlighten a mind nat- 
urally incapable. On the other hand, 
the Newtons, the Shakespeares, the 
Burns, the Lincolns, and all of like 
endowment will find means somehow 
to reach the top. 

Some may say that those who do 
not wish to patronize the _ public 
schools may give their children pri- 
vate instruction. The wealthy may, 
but there are some people unable 
to give their children private instruc- 
tion who are yet unwilling to have 
them subjected to some of the abuses 
of the public schools. 

With charity to all and malice to 
no one I submit this for a place in 
the ‘‘Social Chat.’’ JOSIE. 

Pitt. Co... N. ©: 





A Little Boy’s Garden. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have been in- 
terested in the ‘Social Chat’ for a 
long time, but have never written 
before, because the others have had 
so much to say I hated to interrupt. 

I want to tell you what a good 
time my little boy has had with his 
garden, which I gave him after read- 
ing what you said about it. Of 
course it is too soon for his things 
to have grown much, but he loves to 
watch them from day to day, and 
takes the greatest interest in com- 
paring his vegetables with those in 
the regular garden. What he likes 
best of all, though, is a share in 
the chickens on the place. He was 
given one hen a year ago, and every 
egg she lays is his own, to be dis- 
posed of as he likes. He can save 
them until he has a dozen, and sell 
them to me at market prices, or he 
saves them to set, and the chickens 
will be his. He never tires of taking 
care of her and the eggs, and thinks 
she is the most wonderful hen in the 
world. I think that all children are 
perfectly happy to own something 
alive; to really own it, not claim it. 
Let the line be drawn as sharply as 
you please between your property 
and theirs, and they will not care, 
but rather like it, since it emphasizes 
the fact that their property is not 
yours, any more than yours is theirs. 

ELVIRA D. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


How Tillman Lost an Eye, 


Although his brothers were old 
enough to serve in the Confederate 
army, Benjamin R. Tillman was a 
school-boy of fifteen when the great 
struggle began. He knew that at 
sixteen he must join the Confederate 
forces, and his brothers wrote back 
from the field entreating him to get 
as much education as possible, be- 
cause the war might last so long 
that he would never again be able to 
go to school. 

Even at night, young Tillman 
would continue his studies, frequent- 
ly carrying a lighted pine knot into 
the woods and lying down with his 
books beside it. He was a lank, tall, 
silent boy, dictatorial and brusque, 
but a natural student. The heat of 
the pine torch injured his left eye, 
and a plunge in cold water brought 
on a tumor that destroyed it. It 
was almost two years’ illness follow- 
ing this mishap that prevented the 
youth from serving in arms against 
the Union.—Pearson’s Magazine. 





Drive thy business; let not thy 
business drive thee.—Franklin. 








SALE! 


Five thousand yards 40 cent 
Silk Warp Check Mousselines, 
2s5c a yard, Roseda, Alice, Pink, 
Rose, Silver Grey, Lavender, 
Navy, Black. 

Unusual purchase enables us 
to offer these fine Dark Mousse- 
lines at this price. 

Beyond question the best and 
most desirable dressy fabric of 
the kind offered in this fine 
Wash Goods department in years. 

Printed Silk Warp Mousse- 
lines, White and Pastel grounds 
with beautiful floral shadow and 
rose printings, 25c, 35c to 45c a 
yard. 

Also large range in all shades 
plain Silk Warp Mousselines, 
I5c, 25c to Soc. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 








ALLEGHENY, = PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. 


information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Easy Payments 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS?"—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 





The muck-rakers will not down, and the great- 
est of these is Roosevelt. In faet, one might sus- 


pect that he wanted to frighten off all the other 


mack-rakers so that he could do the whole thing 
himself—something like the bibulous individual 


who wanted to bring about perpetual prohibition 
At 
finished his 


by drinking up all the whiskey in the country. 
Mr. 
now famous sermon on the Bunyan text before he 
Ida M. 
Standard Oil Trust, and he has now out-Sinclaired 


any rate, Roosevelt had hardly 


out-Tarbelled herself in his attack on the 


Upton in his exposure of the rottenness of Packing- 


town. 
. 
Revolting Methods in the Meat Industry. 
In every part of America the Beef Trust is 
niost cordially hated. True, Commissioner Gar- 


field tried to put a halo of philanthrophy about 


its head when he went forth to investigate the 
charges of excessive profits, but the people refused 
to accept his estimate; and lately one of the most 
popular novels has been Mr. Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘The 
Jungle” in which he paints a horrible picture of 
conditions in Chicago among packing-house work- 
ers and the general oppression of the beef mag- 
nates. A few weeks ago therefore President Roose- 
belt ordered a general investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, and its report was 
made public last week. From beginning to end it 


is a sickening story—-nothing short of revolting. 
lt shows that in the preparation of sausages and 
canned meats the packers have had no regard for 
cleanliness and in the treatment of their employees 
they have had little regard for decency. 

we OM 
Decline in Use of Canned Meats. 

“In a word,” says Messrs. Reynolds and Neill, 
‘‘we saw meat shoveled from filthy wooden floors, 
piled on tables, rarely washed, pushed from room 
to room in rotten box carts, in all of which pro- 
cesses it was in the way of gathering dirt, splinters 
and filth’’—and they give other details which are 
too unnice to look well in print. The same thing is 
true of that part of their report dealing with the 
conditions of the workers. ‘“‘The ordinary decencies 
The 


whole situation tends inevitably to the moral deg- 


of life,’’ they say, ‘‘are completely ignored. 
radation 6f thousands of workers, who are forced 
to spend théir working hours under conditions that 
are entirely unnecessary and unpardonable—con- 
ditions which are a menace not only to their own 
health, 
food products prepared by them.’’ 


but to the health of those who use the 


Of course, in the face of these facts Congress 


cannot fail to enact the pending legislation pro- 
yiding for stricter inspection of the packing houses 
and for the enforcement 


of sanitary regulations. 


But even this comes too late to save the meat in- 
dustry from a heavy falling-off in the sale of pack- 
ing-house products. With the disgusting details of 
the Neill-Reynolds report before every newspaper 
reader in the country, it 


will be a long time be- 


fore the public appetite for Chicago sausage or 
‘potted ham’’ becomes normal. This so-called 
“ham,’’ by the way, is not hamerat all, and the 


packers’ calling such a mixture “ham” has sug- 


gested the now current lines: 


“Mary had a little lamb, 
And when she saw it sicken, 
She shipped it off to Packingtown 
And now it’s labeled chicken.” 





A Groundswell for Bryan. 

That William Jennings Bryan will be the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1908 is now one 
That if he 
had not been the candidate in 1896, thereby mak- 


of the safest of political probabilities. 


ing his name forever synonymous with ‘“‘free sil- 
ver,’ he would be elected as well as nominated, 


is almost equally certain—and he may be 


The State Conventions of Indi- 
South Dakota 
clared for him with practical unanimity last week, 


elected anyhow. 


ana, Missouri, and Arkansas de- 
und plans were begun for a great New York re- 
ception in his honor when he returns from his for- 
eign tour. 

Not only does it now seem certain that Bryan 
will be nominated, but it looks as if he will have 
the Democratic Party more thoroughly united than 
1892. Highly sig- 
nificant is the fact that in the Missouri Convention 
the 


it has been at any time since 


speech nominating Bryan was made by ex- 
Cleve- 
land’s cabinet and one of the bolters in ’96; while 


Governor Francis, who was a member of 
Henry Watterson whose party regularity also fail- 
ed him ten years ago, is lending all the influence 
of his famous paper to the Bryan boom. 
se SF 
Why the Bryan Tide is Rising. 
The 


cause is due to three things, first, that Bryan is 


conversion of these men to the Bryan 
somewhat less of a radical than in 1896; second, 
that many of the reforms then regarded as radical 
and 
third, that it is probably a choice between Bryan 


are now seen to have been eminently wise; 


whose lofty character no one doubts, and Hearst 
who has neither Bryan’s character nor his magne- 
tism. Chiefly, however, the change is due to the 
situation which the Indiana platform neatly sum- 
arizes: ‘“‘That which is to-day eulogized and ap- 


proved as broad statesmanship and enlightened 


patriotism in Theodore Roosevelt was only a few 
years ago denounced as reactionary, revolutionary 
The 
altersight of the one is almost equal to the fore- 
The New York Evening Post 
also refers to ‘‘what President Roosevelt has done 
rehabilitate Mr. declaring that 
Republican who, after following Roosevelt, should 
object radical, 


and unpatriotic in William Jennings Bryan. 


’ 


of the other.’ 


sight 


’ 


to Bryan,’ “any 


to Bryan as a would simply be 
laughed at consumedly.’ 

One other thing is very clear: the country can- 
not now be lured back into the “‘stand pat’’ do- 
nothing Hanna-Aldrich element of 
the Republican Party, and if this element should 


defeat the Roosevelt element and name the candi- 


policy of the 


date in 1908, the election of Bryan would be 
highly probable. 
se ft 
Death of Senator Gorman. 
Senator Gorman, who died last week, was a 


politician, pure and simple—a man much like Da- 
vid B. Hill: a masterly manager of a machine, but 
a man who lacked the full confidence of the peo- 
ple. Especially by his course in the framing of 
the Wilson Tariff Bill did he disappoint those who 
had counted on him for devotion to principle 
luvying himself open to the charge that he had sold 
himself to the Sugar Trust and other great pro- 
may be true, as Senator Till- 
felt bound by pre-election 
promises to take the course he did; but if so, this 
is only antedating the betrayal; and the best that 
we can say is that, like Lancelot— 





tected interests. It 


man asserts, that he 


‘“‘His honor rooted in dishonor stood 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.”’ 
Certain it is that the Democratic Party has never 
recovered from the ‘perfidy and dishonor’’ of the 
Wilson-Gorman ‘Tariff Bill for 


man was chiefly responsible. 


whose faults Gor- 


And yet perhaps we of the South should throw u 
deeper mantle of charity over the faults and weak- 
ness of the dead Marylander. When the Force Bill 
threatened us,he at least fought valiantly in a wor- 





thy cause, and we cannot soon forget this service 





to our section. Of late 
and the of in 


Maryland last year was an almost crushing blow to 


yorman’s star had waned, 
defeat the Suffrage Amendment 
his prestige. 

ae 
Graft in Pennsylvania. 


& 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has heretofore been 


regarded as one of the best managed and most 
respectable of all our great corporations: but re- 


cent disclosures have shown it to be almost as 
lnuch honeycombed with graft and corruption as 
finance, the 


those once-reverenced Pharisees of 


New York life insurance companies. The investi- 


gation shows that in buying coal and supplies, 
nearly every purchasing agent first feathered his 
own nest; while it was as impossible for a coal 
wine operator to get sufficient cars and prompt 
handling without bribing the railroad authorities 
as it is to get your meals promptly in a New York 
hotel unless you tip the waiter. The only striking 
difference between the Pennsylvania Railroad va- 
riety of graft and that which has become common 
is that in the Pennsylvania case, the ‘“‘small fry’’ 
shared the plunder, as is illustrated by the fact 
that 
tendent’s office, who got a salary of $126 a month, 
testified that he held $75,000 in coal stocks and 
gifts from coal operators.” 

se 


Graft in South Carolina. 


“Joseph K. Aiken, clerk in a division superin- 


We should like to believe grafting an evil con- 
fined exclusively to the North, but it is impossible 
to cherish this delusion 


when what has 


happened since the Committee appointed by the 


one sees 


South Carolina Legislature sometime ago to inves- 


tigate the conduct of the dispensary system has 


set to work and taken the lid off. A sample of the 
testimony is the following from an Associated 


Fress dispatch last Thursday: 


“Last night it was testified by Lewis W. Park- 

er, manager of a large mill in this State, that J 
Lanahan, of Baltimore, had confessed to him that 
although he had paid a member of the Dispensary 
Purchasing Board $1,500, he was unable to get any 
business, as the brother-in-law of the member 
in question represented another house. Ste 
C. C. Davis, a contractor, swore to-day that while 
Lnilding a house for Evans at Newberry, he several 
times saw in Evans’ possession large amounts of 
money, a thousand dollar bill generally being on 
the outside. On one occasion, he said, he strained 
his curiosity and had seen as many as three bills 
of this denomination. Once he had seen Evans 
with a beaver hat full of money in greenbacks. 
Evans, he said, had told him that his friends had 
given him the money and other presents, and that 
these friends were liquor dealers.”’ 
» As a result of this and other testimony, Gover- 
nor Heyward has authorized the Attorney-General 
to prosecute Evans, Boykin, and Mr. J. B. Towler, 
another ex-member of the Dispensary Board, for 
malfeasance in office. 

These revelations are likely to make the dispen- 
sary more than ever a disturbing factor in South 
Carolina politics. Certainly the State should put 
the management of the dispensary into the hands 
of men of character and prominence and pay sala- 
ries large enough to justify such men in becoming 
directors 


a 4 
Minor Matters. 
Governor Glenn has ecalled.a special term of 
court at Monroe July 16th for the trial of the 
Wadesboro lynchers. They will not be tried for 


murder, as is usually the case with lynchers, but 
for conspiracy to lynch. This is under an act 
1893, and the penalty prescribed is a $500 fine 
and imprisonment from two to fifteen years. Even 
if given the minimum punishment, the conviction 
of these men will have a most healthful influence 
in preventing such outbreaks of barbarity in the 
future. 

Burton, the convicted Kansas Senator has at last 
resigned his seat in order to save himself from 
Leing ignominiously kicked out; and Governor 
Hoch has appointed as his successor F. D. Coburn, 
long Secretary of the Kansas Board of Agriculture, 
and one of the best known agricultural authorities 
in the country. In the Senate, he will undoubtedly 
reflect credit upon the profession of farming, and 
we shall watch his course with interest. 


of 
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{HE NORTH CAROLINA BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The North Carolina State Board of Agriculture 

meeting also in the capacity of Trustees of the 

A. & M. College—ended an important session last 

Arrangements were made for 


week. enlarging 


ihe agricultural division of the College, notably 
by the addition of a full professor of animal in- 
dustry. Prof. Frank C. Remier was elected assist- 
ant professor of horticulture, and arrangements 
were made which it is hoped will result in the re- 
tention of Prof. H. H. Hume as the head of this 
department and also as State Horticulturist. A 
committee was appointed to select a successor to 
Dr. Burkett, and we are glad to see that this com- 
mittee will not act hastily but will search the coun- 
iry in the effort to secure a man of the first order 
or ability. The -Board also made appropriations 
for premiums for the best agricultural exhibits at 
State and county fairs, and appropriated $5,000 
for a special exhibit at New England fairs this 
fall. 


Announcement was also made at this meeting 
of the increase in fertilizer tax sales this season,, 
the income from this source now giving the De- 
partment a fund of $190,000 a year. In 1902, 
the income from the fertilizer tax was only $58,- 
000; in 1903, $71,000; in 1904, $86,000; in 1905, 
$85,000; this year, $99,000. _ It 


believe, however, that the great increase this year 


is gratifying to 


is not due entirely to increased cotton acreage, but 
to the growing use of fertilizers 
crops. 


in making other 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME 
MENT. 

On page 1 Mr. French writes 
nation of his views on improved implements. It 
is true, that 
machiney so much as farmers do in the West; we 


RANDOM COM- 


in further expla- 


of course, we cannot use improved 


cannot have the ideal system. On the other hand, 


it is no less true that we are not using half as 
wuch as we might; we fall inexcusably short of 
the ideal. Not only have we not the best; we 
are immeasurably far from the best possible. Mr. 
J. S. Cates pointed out in The Progressive Farmer 
sometime that half the 
of farm laborers have in North 


works five times the number of horses. 


ago Iowa, with number 


we Yarolina, 
“Who has 
not seen,’ he asked, ‘‘a half dozen one-horse plows 
aut work on some Eastern farm, and at the same 
time heard the old ery about searcity of labor?” 
That 


pauper points a convenient moral right here. 


picture of corn cultivation in week’s 

And 
a conversation we had a few days ago with Mr. 
R. H. Ricks, one of Nash 
farmers is also worthy of reference in this con- 
nection. 


last 


County’s best-known 


“With improved tools and machinery,” 
said Mr. Ricks, “I get one-third more service than 


| could get from those in use ten years ago. It is 
a matter of necessity, too, brought about by in- 


creasing cost of labor, and the farmer who cannot 
nieet the new conditions must fail. Seven hands 
now do the work eleven hands formerly did—the 
seven hands at $15 a month being cheaper, too, 
than the eleven at $10. The cotton is hoed only 
once, the tobacco but little; and harrows, cultiva- 
tors and weeders have largely 
work.” 


superseded hand 


Mr. Ricks also took up the tenant question to 
Which Mr. Petty refers on page 1, Mr. 
Petty, the building better 
“The great secret,’’ he says, “is to make 
the women satisfied. If you give them a neat, 
nicely-painted house, garden, etec., and treat them 
right, nine times out 
men.’’ 


and like 
urged necessity of 


houses. 


of ten they will hold the 

The second and last of Prof. Conner’s silo pa 
pers appear this week. If our readers who are in- 
terested will send us any further questions, we 
Will have them 


rench. 


taken up and answered by Mr. 


There is great complaint just now about apple 





blight. On page 2 Dr. Stevens tells all that can be 
authoritatively said on this subject. 
Many farmers are puzzled by the constant re- 


currence of such necessary feeding terms as 
“protein” and ‘‘carbohydrates.” Just what these 


words mean is explained on page 3 this week and 
every farmer should give this article four or five 
readings if the 
is worth while. 
Few people have anything but the haziest idea 
as to how 


in order to 
definitely fixed in his mind. It 


necessary get terms 


property is divided when a 


© 
without leaving a_ will 


man dies 


This whole subject is 
Talk 


this week, and there have been few articles in this 


made plain in Judge Montgomery’s Law 


series of more general interest. 





THAT “DUN.” 


Some of our’ friends who promised to pay 
their subscriptions next fall are offended because 
of a circular letter calling their attention to our 
special offer by which, for a limited time, an old 
subscriber and a new subscriber may each get the 
paper a year for $1.50. This letter 


was not but only as a 


We are sorry. 
intended : 
of 


miss if he can help it. 


as a “‘dun,’ re- 


minder an opportunity no subscriber should 
See your neighbor and take advantage of the 
offer, if we 
should like to have your renewal promptly—al- 
though of 


friends who will pay in the fall and are not pre- 


special you can; if not, remember 


we are willing to wait on those our 


pared to do so at this time. 
OUR WEEKLY BUSINESS TALK. 
We have a full page ad. this week of the Spot- 
364 A C., Va. 
guarding the catalog to which reference was made 


less Co., Inc., Box Richmond, re- 


last week. Look up the ad. and send a postal card 


at once for a free copy. And if you have not al- 


ready done so, don’t forget to get a batch of fifty 
next the 


Always keep a supply on hand so you can order 


postals the time you go to postoffice. 


Lulletins, circulars, catalogs, sample copies, ete., 
whenever you wish. You can’t 
half-dollar. 


make a better in- 
vestment of a 


Have you vet made arrangements for canning 
fruit and vegetables this summer? If not, you 


should delay no longer. Get catalogs and prices 


from the Raney Canner Co., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Their ad appears on page 14. 

In our Breeders’ Directory some new ads make 
their appearance this week. Remember always, 
Di- 


in 


“tf you have stock to buy, read our Breeders’ 


rectory; if you have stock for sale, advertise 


our Breeders’ Directory.’’ And if you have seed, 


stock, eggs 


ges, farm machinery, land, saw-mills, 


threshers, cotton gins to buy or sell, a position 
anything and everything 
—remember our Farmers’ Exchange will tell 15.- 
000 


word. 


wanted or man wanted 


subscribers about it for only two cents a 


One of our advertisers, N. L. Willett Seed Co., 
Augusta, Ga., has just won a long and important 
fight. 
held 


therefore subject to 30 per cent duty. 


Heretofore the New York custom house has 


that vetch seed were not and 


The Willett 
Company opposed this ruling and has at last been 
sustained that this 30 


grass seed, 


—which means by saving 


per cent duty, vetch seed will be reduced in cost 
50 cents to $1 a bushel. ‘‘We count this,’ the 
firm writes us with pardonable pride, ** a great 


service to Southern agriculture. The vetches are 
some of our most magnificent hay grasses. Furth- 
ermore, they are winter legumes and soil renova- 
We cut 
combination 


ters. them here three or four times in 


with rye, beardless barley, ete., for 


cows, or we grow them alone and them for 


grow them in combination with oats and 
them and bale 


cut 
hay, or 
cut them with hay, or sow them 
with turf oats and graze them, and then let them 


grow out in the spring with the oats.” 





It is plain God sees it best for you frequently 
to walk in a thorny path.—John Wesley. 


‘ing others. 





A THOUGHT 


The man who can make up his mind quick, 
makes up other people’s minds for them. Decision 
is a sharp knife that cuts clear and straight and 
lays bare the fat and the lean; indecision, a dull 
one that hacks and tears and leaves ragged edges 
behind it. Say yes or no—seldom perhaps. Some 
people have such fertile imaginations that they 
will take a grain of hope and grow a large defi- 
nite promise with bark on it over-night, and later, 
when you come to pull that out of their brains by 
the roots, it hurts, and they holler.—Old Gorgon 
Graham. 


FOR THE WEEK. 





Own a Little Dirt. 
We notice in the Atlanta Constitution an edi- 
torial urging young men to invest their earnings 
in real estate, and that is good service. Every 


young man should make it a point to own a little 
dirt. The Constitution cites in its argument that 
there is money in real estate, that saying of old 
General Benjamin Butler: ‘‘My son, the Aimighty 
is making more folks every day, but He is not 
making any more Jand.’’ General Butler further 
said that he had traversed ior forty years the 
route in Boston from the Lowell depot to his law 
office, and that at the time of his speaking he 
could not see along the route the signs of half 
a dozen commercial firms that were in business 
op that route when he first began to travel it. 
But, on the other hand, he did not know of half 
a dozen men who had invested in real estate in 
Bostou at the beginning of the period and held 
on to it who were not wealthy and solid, either 
for themselves or their families, at the end of 
the period. That is about the state of things 
everywhere. The man who buys a piece of real 
estate at a reasonable price, as a rule, makes a 
good investment. There is such a thing as being 
lend poor, but there are not many men who are 
land poor. We repeat that every young man 
should make an effort to own a piece of the soil. 
There is no better savings bank than is a judicious 
investment in real estate. Dirt does not shrink 
up nor move away.—Monroe Enquirer. 








The Prevention of Consumption. 


One in every six or seven deaths is due to con- 
sumption; and most of them are due to careless- 
ness. We gather around their graves and talk 
about the Lord’s will when the Lord’s will was 
that they should have lived twenty years longer! 
In the first place, consumption is always caught: 
never born in one. With proper care one can 
avoid catching it—proper care on his part and on 
ihe part of consumptives. Consumptives should 
be told the nature of their affliction, and instruct- 
ed to conduct .themselves with a view to protect- 
They should, above all, be careful to 
deposit saliva where it cannot do harm. But bet- 
ter than this, if one has consumption he can cure 
himself. No, it is no wonderful medicine. If it 
were and cost $5.00 a bottle, thousands would 
take it who will not since it is free. It is easy 
to cure consumption in the first stages. Be care- 
ful, therefore, to discover it early. Beware of 
suspicious coughs. Have a specialist to examine 
you upon the first intimations of the plague. Once 
discovered, fight it. Live in the open air, work out- 
of-doors, becarefulof your diet,take a general holi- 
day; and in all probability you will effect a cure. 
If you die of consumption, you die of ignorance 
or carelessness. These remarks are not our own. 
We gather them from a reading of the current 
Bulletin of the North Carolina Board of Health. 
the leading article being on this subject and by 
Cc. P. Ambler. M. D. You may have it free upon 
application to R. H. Lewis, M. D., Secretary, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.-—Biblical Recorder. 


The Split Log Drag is the Cheapest Good Roads 
Maker. 


The split log drag as a road improver was tried 
here last week and it proved a great success. The 
road leading from the railroad station out by the 
Times office, the most traveled road leading into 
Rich Square, was badly cut up and very rough. A 
pieces of 8x8 oak timber, eight feet long, was 
fitted up as a drag, and with two mules, three- 
cuarters of a mile of road was put in first-class 
order in about an hour. The road was made as 
smooth as a marble yard. This was done at pri- 
vate expense. If a small portion of the time spent 
in fault-finding was spent in doing something to 
Lenefit the roads what a great change would take 
place! We need a little more individual effort, a 
little less of that spirit that keeps one from doing 
anything to help himself for fear by so doing he 
will help some one else.—Roanoke-Chowan Times. 
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THE RECENT SLUMP IN COTTON. 


An 


Profitable Price. 

The recent drop in the price of cot- 
ton emphasizes the absolute necessity 
for thorough organization on the 
part of the South for the protection 


of this, our main article of com- 
merce and from which she derives 
the capital upon which her entire 


commercial structure depends. It is 


a matter of surprise that business 
men of the South look upon this 


movement to control the price of cot- 
ton as being one in which their sym- 
pathies, perhaps, are enlisted, but in 
which they have no personal interest. 


South’s Dependence on Cotton. 


I write this article in the hope that 
it may put a new light upon it and 
will show to some at least how the 
price of cotton is of vital interest to 
every one engaged in business in the 
South, and how it is absolutely im- 
possible for the farmer alone to con- 
trol the price. No one will deny that 
cotton is the essential, the currency 
of the South. The amount of busi- 
ness in the South is dependent upon 
the volume of money she receives 
from her cotton crop. Now, what are 
the factors under the present system 
of things which determine’ the 
amount of money we are to receive 
from a given crop? The banker, the 
merchant, the teacher, the preacher, 
all seem to look upon this fight as be- 
ing one in which the farmer alone is 
vitally interested. 


An Illustration. 


Now, to illustrate the actual condi- 
tion of affairs, there is enacted on the 
streets every day during the cotton 
season a scene which brings out accu- 
rately the explanation of the South’s 
condition, and the forces which de- 
termine the price. The farmer drives 
up on the street with a bale of cotton 
on his wagon; that bale of cotton 
represents a part of the currency of 
the South, a part of that which is to 
determine the amount of money that 
shall be put into circulation. Who 
samples, grades, weighs and fixes the 
price of this cotton? The represen- 
tative of the organized brain and 
capital of the world. 


Our Opponents Organized. 


The European spinner is thorough- 
ly organized, the Northern spinner 
is organized, the Southern spinner is 
organized, therefore, the one who 
samples, weighs and prices this cotton 
is the representative of one of these 
organizations, one who knows the in- 
trinsic value of the cotton, and, from 
the very nature of the case it is to 
his interest to get it as low as possi- 
ble; because the difference between 
what he buys it at and the price at 
which he sells the manufactured ar- 
ticle is the margin of his profits. As 
said before, he is a representative of 
organized brain and capital, he has 
an unlimited credit and represents 
that elements which seeks to get the 
cotton as cheaply as possible, and 
which really, under the present sys- 
tem of things, fixes the prices of it. 


Who is on the Farmers’ Side? 


Now, who is on the South’s side, 
the side which is to determine how 
much money shall be put into circula- 


tion through the Southern cotton 
crop? The representative of South- 


ern poverty and disorganization, the 
producer who has neither capital nor 
credit and without any organization 
to back him. On the one side a rep- 
resentative of the organized brain 
and capital of the world, and on the 
other side the representative of the 
South’s poverty and disorganization, 
and between the two is the destiny of 
the South. 





Enthusiastic Presentation of the South's Position in Regard to the 
Cotton Crop, and How to Market It 


at a Reasonable, Steady and 


The banker, the merchant and the 
business men of the South from dif- 
ferent places of business see this un- 
equal struggle going on from day to 
day, seeing the price of cotton put 
down, say four cents per pound, 
twenty dollars in the bale: twenty 
dollars less to be deposited in our 
banks, twenty dollars less to move 
the goods from the shelves of our 
stores, twenty dollars less to be put 
into the brain and character of the 
children of the South, $200,000,000 
less on a ten million bale crop, to de- 
velop the resources of the South; be- 
cause poverty and _ disorganization 
cannot cope with wealth and organi- 
zation. Is it not manifestly the duty 
of the merchant and banker and fin- 
ancier of the South to join with the 
producers of this, the South’s mo- 
nopoly, to so fix the price of the 
cotton crop that they shall give to 
the world what the world needs at 
a price fixed by those who produce 
it? 

Business Men Must Help the Farm- 
ers. 


It is idle to speak of the farmer 
alone being able to solve the eco- 
nomic problem of the South. Let 
the Southern merchant, banker and 
financier provide the warehouses in 
co-operation with the farmer, help 
him to borrow sufficient money to 
meet his present obligations, put the 
cotton in this warehouse, organize 
this ‘warehouse into holding com- 
panies throughout the South, have 
the farmers to give to this holding 
company the power of attorney to sell 
this cotton, let the price be fixed be- 
low which it is not to be sold. Let 
samples be taken and placed where 
the buyers of the world can have ac- 
cess to them and where these buyers 
may be able to place their orders, and 
thus be able to dictate prices at 
which we _ will supply the world. 
Should there be a surplus, from every 
business standpoint the South should 
own and carry this surplus, because 
the moment that it passes into the 
hands of the consumer it becomes a 
means by which he can withdraw 
from the market and be enabled to 
bear the prices of the next crop. 
Hence we carrying the surplus can 
at all times have a uniform price on 
all that we do sell. The 


Southern Cotton Association 


is bending every effort now to have 
warehouses built, and then to have 
these warehouses merged into one 
general company, and. this general 
company, with the State company to 
be chartered under the laws of the 
different States, and thereby become 
the medium through which all the 
cotton owned by the members of the 
Southern Cotton Association shall be 
sold. There is no other plan by which 
the South can possibly hope to con- 
vert her cotton crop into a just and 
adequate return of money. We make 
85 per cent of all the cotton produced 
in the world. And, if the business 
men of the South will but join forces 
with the producers of cotton and or- 
ganize a warehouse committee and 
financier, and through a selling com- 
mittee in every State, market her 
cotton crop, then in the future we 
can calculate upon each and every 
cotton crop bringing to the South an 
adequate return for this, her great 
monopoly. Besides this, every 
American should feel it his duty to 
see that the highest possible price for 
the American raw cotton should be 
obtained. 


The American Mills 


consume only about one-third of the 
American cotton crop; two-thirds of 





it is marketed abroad. Say there is 
a 12,000-000 bale crop made, and 
the price is 12 cents per pound, the 
amount of foreign capital brought in- 
to America would be $480.000,000. 
At ten cents per’ pound it would be 
$400,000,000, or a loss of $80,000,- 
000, equivalent to one dollar per 
capita for every man, woman and 
child in America. Should it bring 
eight cents per pound the amount 
brought in would be only $320,000,- 
000, or a loss to America of $160,- 
000,000, two, dollars per capita for 
every man, woman and _ child in 
America, which would mean a loss 
in American trade of from $80,000,- 
000 to $160,000,000 a year on export 
cotton alone, while it would not in 
anywise injure the manufacturing in- 
terests of America. 


From Every Economic Standpoint. 


In view of the fact that America 
has a practical monopoly of the cot- 
ton production of the world, it 
should appeal to the business men, 
not of the South alone, but of the 
entire country, to see to it that means 
should be devised by which the cot- 
ton might be financed and marketed 
so as to insure to the South and to 
America the maximum price possi- 
ble. Mr. Dale, of Boston, Mass., took 
this ground before the meeting of 
the spinners and growers of Wash- 
ington and read a most excellent ar- 
ticle along this same line. 


Surely the Business Men 


of the South, feeling and enjoying 
the last two years of prosperity, the 
result of high-priced cotton, will join 
with us now and aid us in reducing 
this proposition to a simple practical 
business basis where we can set the 
price and determine the fluctuations 
in values. Let no man be discour- 
aged on account of this slump in the 
speculative world. We cannot afford 
to give up the fight. We are learn- 
ing our weak points and are doing 
all within our power to strengthen 
them. We must have a means by 
which the cotton can be concentrated, 
financied and sold only at the price 
fixed. This ‘3 the proLlem before us, 
and it is one it. which every South- 
ern man is_ interested. We must 
solve it. E. D. SMITH, 
President South Carolina Division, 
Southern Cotton Association, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 





Telephones and Rural Life. 

The wide extension of the use of 
the telephone in city and country is 
one of the most remarkable phenome- 
na of our day. The report published 
in Monday’s Sun shows that in 1902 
there were in the United States 3,- 
400,000 telephones and some six bil- 
lions of messages were sent. There 
are three classes of systems—the 
commercial, the mutual and the “‘in- 
dependent farmer, or rural,’ the last- 
mentioned having a mileage of 49,- 


965 miles. The general use and ad- 
vantages of the ’phone in cities are 
well-known, but few city people are 


aware of the extent of its use in rural 
districts or of the many ways in 
which it has modified the conditions 
of country life. Like the locomotive, 
the ’phone ‘‘annihilates distance.”’ It 
economizes time and locomotion by 
facilitating the exchange of ideas, 
dispensing thus with many obstacles 
to business and social intercourse. 
One of the advantages of great mo- 
ment is the effect of the telephone in 
improving the conditions of farm 
life, making the country attractive 
to persons who could not endure the 
isolation and dullness of rural exist- 
ence as it was formerly. Rural crime 
is more easily kept under, now that 
the country is cob-webbed with tele- 
phone wires. The report notes, for 
example, the assistance given by the 
*phone to constables and sheriffs in 
suppressing the tramp nuisance.— 
Baltimore Sun. 


THIS SKIMMING 
MACHINE takes the cream 


from the milk 
quicker than wringers squeeze water 
from clothes. It gets a quarter to 
ahalf more cream than by setting, 
becauseit uses centrifugal force—a 
force thousands of times stronger, 
quicker, more effective than the 
force that makes cream rise in pans. 


gre, 


Songer — alt 


TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Skimming finished five minutes 
after milking, because boy of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less washing, labor and 
expense, because only cream is put 
away. Catalog X-283 explains clearly. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Toronto, Can. West Chester,Pa. Chicago, lil, 


{You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use® 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
grains and seeds equal to any. No experts needed. 
Low in price. Fully guaranteed. Write at once. 


Belle City Mfg. Go., 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
Box 109. 
















&.\ ILLUSTRATED 
*) CATALOGUE 


FREE 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 

THE 


SHOO-FLY witty 


Killa every fly it strikes. Keeps the rest off cows in 
pasture longer than any imitation. Absolutely harn less to 
ast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 

Kills lice and mites. If cicaler offers sub- 
nd usa b ter linprovea 3-tube Sp rayerand enough 

¥ toprotect 200cows. #1 re ed if cows not 

d. Nameexpress office. Free booklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
Vereme~e knows from experience SHOO-F LY is O. K. 


DEATH TO HAWKS. 


Macnair’s Chicken Powder kills Hawks, 
cures Cholera, frees Chickens ef Vermin and 
makes Hens Lay. To be convinced send for 
a package. Price 15c. or 2 for 25c. Postage 
7c. per package. 


W. H. MACNAIR, Druggist, 






















TARBORO, N. C. 





Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
genuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
farm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 
cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 

lanting and cultivation with each order 
or seed. ° 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell, S. C. 








Barnwell County, - 





[ABSORBINE 





Cures Strained Puff 
Lymphangitis, 
Swellings, Lameness and 
Allays Pain Quickly without 
Blistering, removing the hair, or 
laying the horse up. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 per bottle, deliv pred with full 
directions. Book 5-C, free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, #1.00 Bottle. Cures Strains, 
Gout, Varicose Veins, Varicocele, 
Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain. 

W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass. 


Ankles. 
Bruises an 
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Is A FARMER’S TRUST PRACTI- 
CABLE? ; 


Views of Editor Henry Wallace, of 
Wallace’s Farmer. 


We are occasionally asked whether 
it is possible to organize a farmers’ 
trust and thus bring the world to our 
feet by the threat of starvation un- 
less it pays the prices we may set. 

Anyone who has had experience in 
persuading farmers to co-operate for 
legitimate purposes, such as estab- 
lishing a creamery, or co-operative 
store, or elevator, or horse company, 
or even in making good roads by the 
use of the drag, should know better 
than to ask such a question. Indi- 
vidualism is developed in the farmer 
to a greater extent than in any other 
class of our population. Toa greater 
degree than any other he must de- 
pend on himself. and fight his own 
battles; and this has developed in 
him an individualism that is seldom 
found elsewhere than among the till- 
ers of the soil. It is this primary 
fact that makes it difficult to induce 
him to co-operate with other farmers 
to secure even desirable ends. 


The farmer has always been the 
avowed enemy of trusts and combina- 
tions. He _ believes that they are 
wrong in principle and in practice. 
Therefore, even if it were possible, 
he could not engage in trust building 
without being false to his long-cher- 
ished principles. 

Trusts are possible only when those 
who form and control them have un- 
der their own control the raw mate- 
rial, the labor and the captal neces- 
sary, or when they are favored by 
patents, freight rebates, tariffs, or 
some other special privilege. The 
farmer cannot control his raw ma- 
terial, which is the heat and mois- 
ture necessary for the production of 
crops. These are given him by the 
Almighty and as He thinks best, and 
in such measure that the world never 
has a year’s food supply ahead, and 
yet there is always enough to go 
around if properly distributed. 

Manufacturers by combination can 
estimate with reasonable accuracy the 
demand in an ordinary year, and 
limit the sunply to that. The farmer 
can never know accurately what his 
crop will be. He may start out ex- 
pecting to grow fortv bushels of corn 
per acre, and in a very favorable 
year reach seventy or eighty, or in 
an unfavorable year reach less than 
twenty. His only safety, therefore, 
is in growing all that he can and 
accepting with thankfulness what the 
Lord sends him. The American farm- 
er is in competition with the farm- 
ers all over the world, and a farmers’ 
trust in grain must embrace the farm- 
ers of Russia, India, and Argentina 
and European countries as well; in 
live stock, the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia. That this 
could be done is an absurdity on its 
face. 

Even if it were possible, the power 
to fix prices for this combination 
must be placed in the hands of a few 
men. Where are the men into whose 
hands such power could safely be 
lodged? There are plenty of men 
who would like to have such power. 
There are some who are even now 
trying to get it. The past business 
lives of these men are not such as to 
inspire confidence. 

Farmers do suffer from congested 
markets, from inability to hole for 
higher prices, through bad _ roads 
which prevent them from marketing 
grain when the demand exceeds the 
supply, from the collapse which fol- 
lows the attempts of speculators to 
corner the markets, from insufficient 
supply of cars, and a dozen other 
causes, 

What is the Let 


remedy? him 


stand for highway improvement, so 
that he can market his grain on an 
advance. 


Let him by rotation of 











crops and keeping up his land grow 
them at less cost. 

Time will remedy other difficulties. 
Farmers are becoming more _ fore- 
handed and better able to hold. Im- 
proved service on the railroads and 
in time low freight rates will furnish 
quicker and cheaper transportatien. 
New uses for the products will broad- 
en and strengthen the market. Some- 
body must hold grain crops from the 
harvest until the consumer can take 
them. The best place to hold them 
is onthe farm. The best judge of the 
time to sell is the farmer himself. 








Dr. Henry Wallace in Wallace’s 

Farmer. 

Comments of a South Carolina 
Reader. 


Messrs. Editors: It seems that C. 
C. Moore (Old Hayseed) must have 
had his wits confused while attend- 
ing the Cotton Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Whether it was the 
babel of sounds and noises or the 
sight of those pretty women that 
threw him off his balance is a ques- 
tion. He says: “I heard cotton up 
one hill and down another.’ This 
expression reminds me of an experi- 
ence I had more than fifty years ago. 
I was driving through the country 
with an old farmer. The route was 
rough and hilly. I remarked, it was 
up one hill and down another. The 
old gentleman replied: ‘“‘No, it is 
down one hill and up another.” I 
saw the point. 

* * * 

Mr. Arnold’s article on geese car- 
ries me back at least fifty years. Then 
the farms here in South Carolina 
were all fenced and the farmer that 
did not have geese was the exception. 
Now I seldom see one. Why? _ Be- 
cause the farmers, under existing 
laws and other conditions, cannot af- 
ford to fence their numerous cotton 
patches and thus secure the services 
of the geese. 

I do not think the writer has ever 
estimated the value of the goose as 
a hoe hand. Our fathers recognized 
their worth, not only as grass exter- 
minators, but as an article of food. A 
young goose, baked and prepared for 
the table, as only our mothers could 
‘fix’? it up, made a repast to satisfy 
the taste of an epicure. 

“Then, too, the feathers were valu- 
able. Well do I remember when 
goose-picking time would roll around, 
about eight times a year. I would 
drive the flock into some convenient 
place when my dear old mother (I 
see her now) would approach with 
chair and sack in hand. After being 
seated I would pick one up for her; 
when she would place it on her lap, 
back down, then, with feet in one 
hand, the feathers were plucked out 
with the other. Many hours have I 
stood and listened to the ‘quack, 
quack!’’ uttered at almost every jerk 
of mother’s fingers; then I would sup- 
ply fresh victims when one was re- 
leased. 

I recollect an anecdote told on a 
farmer. He possessed only a gander 
and probably his mate, and had 
planted too large a crop for his force. 
A neighbor passing the field heard 
a noise, he stopped, and looking over 
the fence, spied the old gander on top 
of a stump squalling with all his 
might, ‘‘Overcrop! overcrop!”’ 

* * * 

I enjoyed Mark Twain’s humorous 
speech delivered at his birthday din- 
ner. If he was seventy years old he 
certainly celebrated his seventy-first 
birthday. If he started like all 
other babies he was only a year old 
at his second birthday. There is al- 
ways one more post than panels in a 
pale of fence. Eh? 

Cc. B. BOBO. 

Sedalia, S. C. 


Be not disturbed at trifles, or at 
accidents common or unavoidable.— 
Franklin. 







CHESTER 
CARTRIDGES 
For Rifles, Revolvers and Pistols. 


Winchester cartridges in all 
calibers from .22 to .50, shoot 
where you.aim when the trigger ¢ 
is pulled. They are always 
accurate, reliable and uniform. 


Shoot Them and You'll Shoot Well. 


Always Buy Winchester Make. 
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Fruit Trees 7: 
ruil ©Fees f2€ 
Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to thepeople at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty-one 
yearsexperience. 1,000,000 high class fruittrees, 
50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special bargains 
in peach trees. Safe and cheap delivery anywhere 
in U.S. Catalogue free. Valuable book on fruit 
growing free to buyers. Cabbage Plants now ready. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. ; CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 





JUST SEND ME ONE. DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 


money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 


order. Shipping weight, 400 lbs. Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 
No. 62 WILLARD BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


320 CHESTNUT STREET 












Goo) SERVICE | 


GUARANTEED 


a 
m= WITH A pis 


RUFF HAY PRESS 


| id is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
remarkable for its i durable construction 
and its lasting powers. r. I. A. Etheridge, of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am pleased to state that 
I used your WOODRUFF Hay Press and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
press.’’ If there is no agentin your town write us. 


WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. CO. winder, Georgia 


‘Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
Many years on trial, a success everywhere. Better be on the safe 
side. Write usif you want any kind of power for any purpose. 
Book giving all details free. Send for it. 

JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 
The Senate sent the Rate bill back | tion. When, months ago, Gen, Pat- 


conference and will insist 


amendments. 

Chief Engineer Stevens favors a 
lock canal on the isthmus and says 
there are 20,000 laborers on the 
work. 


to 
its 


upon 


William J. Bryan was indorsed for 
President and tariff for revenue only 
was urged by the Democratic State 
Convention in Indiana. 


The House has made appropria- 
tions for several monuments, among 
them one to be erected on the King’s 
Mountain battlefield. 


The Postoffice Department has is- 
sued a statement explaining why cer- 
tain mail boxes are required for the 
rural free delivery service. 


Representative Elerbee, of South 
Carolina, has introduced a_resolu- 
tion declaring that the Government 
has over-estimated the cotton acre- 
age. 

A delegation of the Liberal Party of 
Panama is in Washington asking that 
the United States send agents to see 
that an honest election is held in the 
republic. 


In the railroad investigation in 
Philadelphia, it was developed that a 
coal and coke company ‘‘for traffic 
reasons” presented the New York 
Central Railroad with stock which 
brought it $1,500,000. 


The organization of the Southern 
States Immigration Commission was 
permanently organized in New York 
last week by the election of T. K. 
Bruner, of North Carolina, as presi- 
dent. It will establish a bureau, in 
charge of a secretary, in New York, 
to secure immigrants for the South. 


* * * 


King Alfonso. 


King Alfonso is a young man, a 
mere boy, and in the natural order 
of things there should be a long reign 
ahead of him, but, as he himself rec- 
ognizes, every day, of his reign is be- 
set with the peril of the bomb. Speak- 
ing of the recent attempt on his life, 
he said: “‘But it will come again. It 
may be any time—perhaps to-mor- 
row, perhaps within a month, per- 
haps within a year—but it will 
come.”’ These are brave words for 
a young ruler just entering upon a 
future of peril. He seems to recog- 
nize that his enemies are relentless, 
as much so as the nihilists of Russia, 
and his position is more dangerous 
than that of the Czar, because he is 
by no means so well safe-guarded. 
The young fellow has grit and nerve 
and courage—qualities that win for 
him the admiration of the world and 
the hope that he may be delivered 
from the hand of the assassin. But 
what a life! It is royalty, of course, 
yet there is perhaps about it less of 
real peace an enjoyment of liberty 
than that which surrounds the cabin 
of the humblest peasant.—Charlotte 


Chronicle. 


* * * 


In Tennessee. 


“Chinquapin politics’ is the phrase 
used by a Nashville newspaper to de- 
scribe the contest for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor of Tennes- 
see which has just been decided in 
favor of Representative Patterson. 
It is another way of saying that the 
contest between Governor Cox and 
Mr. Patterson was based on petty 
issues. Beaten for the Senatorship 
last year by Governor Frazier, Cox 
had influence enough left to force a 
compromise that put him in Frazier’s 
seat. Instantly he began to build a 


State machine to secure his re-elec- 


terson demanded that the State pri- 
mary should be extended to include 
the candidates for the Governorship, 
Cox was able to block it, and from 
that time forward the struggle for 
delegates to the Nashville convention 
became a bitter and personal one. It 
is expected that H. Clay Evans will 
be the choice of the Republicans to 
oppose Patterson. Patterson’s three 
terms in the House have made his 
name familiar to Tennessee, and he 
will be hard to defeat.—New York 
Morning Post. 

Miscellaneous. 





BOOKKEEPING AND SHORTHAND 


to FIVE persons in each county, desiring to take 
personal instruction, who will within 80 days 
clip and SEND this notice to either of 


DRAUGHON’S 
RhusinesColleges 


RALEIGH, COLUMBIA, KNOX- 
VILLE, NASHVILLE, ATLAN- 
TA, MONTGOMERY, OR JACK- 
SON, MISS. 


We also teach BY MAITl. successfully, or 
REFUND MONEY, Law, Penmanship, Arith- 
metic, Letter-Writing, Drawing, Cartooning, 
Business English, Banking, ete. 

27 Colleges in 15 States. $300,000.00 
Capital. 17 years’ success. Indorsed by busi- 
pow ae. sg al enter anv time. Writ 

or catalog. secured or MONEY REFUNDED 
YOU MUST inorder to get Home Study FREE, 
write now, thus: ‘I desire to know 

more about your special Home Study Offer made 


in the published at____ 








Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The 1ith annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and, Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5c to 12\4¢ per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 


ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 


solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 








52 monual Session 


Forty professors and instructors. 


logue A, address: 





Atlanta College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Consolidation in 1898 of the Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical Colleges. 
ad 


oO 
Carnegie Pathological Institute has three large 
laboratories, each equipped with ample number of microscopes. 
largest Medical College building in the South, contains many lecture and class rooms, 
modern operating room and large gymnasium for students Four years are required, 
the last devoted largely to clinical and practical work. Students have free access to 
Grady Hospital and principal hospitals and infirmaries in the city. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M D., DEAN, Atlanta, Ga, 


egins ctober 1, 1906. 


Main new building 


Write for cata- 











BREEDERS’ 
FOR SALE! 


REGISTERED TAMWORTH BOAR, 
SCRIBNER IX.—No. 1211 American Tam- 
worth Swine Association. Bred by W. L. 
Seribner, Schoharie, N. Y.. Farrowed August 
8, 1902. An excellent hog, docile, no bad qual- 
ities, good sire, fine size. Registry certificate 
furnished. Address R. WALTER TOWNSEND, 
Raynham, Robeson Co., N. C. 





RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red. Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 











DIRECTORY 


BARGAINS IN 
farrow and pigs. 
pigs from Imported parents. J. 
TER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE SOWS in 
Yorkshire service boar and 
E. COUL- 





LOOK—Kight Berkshire Pigs for sale, from 
3 to5dollars each. R.1, Box 23, Cedar Grove, 
N.C. 


FOR SALE 


Pure Duroc Jersey Pigs, ready for delivery 
July Ist. Address W. F. and L. JOYNER, 
R. F. D. 2, Littleton, N. C. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - - North Carolina. 








Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 








HOGS! 


De you raise 
either of the 
opular strains 
-oland-Chin 5s 
- or Duroc-Jer- 
seys? If youdo 

= or do not, get 
and write us at Once for Spring Pigs. 
Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Short- 
horn (attle. Attend our Annual Sale in the 
fall. CONGER BRos, R, F, D. No. 1, Fayette- 
ville, Tenn. 










=] 








PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red ig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER &« CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 














| 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 





Sunny Home Farm 
(a ee CD 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. L. FRENCH, PROpP., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















BARON PREMIER 





is not for sale unless a cash offer of 
$3000 is made. I regard him as being 
the best Berkshire boar living in the 
United States to-day. Heis a grand 
sire, and nicks well with imported 
stock. At the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, St. Louis, 1904, he was an 
easy winner of first prize in his class 
(of 35 entries) 12 and under 18 
months. His sire, Premier Longfel- 
low, was the Grand Champion and re- 
cently sold for $2000. 

Lord Premier 50001, a litter mate to 
the dam of Baron Premier 3d. sold for 
$1500 when a little more than six years 
of age. “Duchess 279th 75c09, grand 
champion sow at the Universal Ex- 
position in 1904 is very closely related 
to Baron Premier 3d. Baron Duke 
6c th 78356 is a half-brother and other- 
wise connected with Baron Premier 





3d, selling for $600 when a shoat, and 
subsequently declared champion boar 
at the Lewis and Clark Exposition. 
Baron Premier 34, at a little less than 
three years old in breeding condition, 
is estimated to weigh 1000 lbs. 


at reasonable prices. 





3d. 


75021 





I have pigs from six weeks to ten months old out of selected imported and domestic sows sired by Baron Premier 3d to offer 


Our February sales amounted to $1600. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


W. H. COFFMAN, Bluefield, W. Va. 
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gPROGRESSIVE 
WO FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: 1066 WEST MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





























Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1.00 
Single Subscription, 6 months, - - 5d 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - - 30 
RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, June 11, 1906 
Prices to-day .. . 1054@1074 
Prices this dat 8@844 
Jottonseed ........ ey} 4 
BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 11, 1906 
a patents 4.40 @ $4.70 
Spring patent 425@4 
Wheat, Southern . 82@84 
Corn, Southern whi 5134 @5534 
Oats, No. 2 white..... 38@xy 
Rye, No 71@7. 
Butter, fancy imitation . 17 @18 
Butter, fancy creamery .. .21@22 
Butter, store packed 3 @ i4 
Eggs fresh...... eeseeee-coe: eosee 17% 
Cheese, firm 10%4@11% 
Sugar, fine granulated 4 80 
Sugar, coarse granulated $4 80 


WILMINGTON PRODUCK 
WILMINGTON, June 11, 1906 




































Peanuts, ‘Prime, N. O., .... poe 
” Extra Prime, 'N: C., 
se OD scisncatencensesesassasseeescoss- 
‘ prime, Virginia, bu.. ale 
“ Extra FV ined , Virginia, Wis cas = 
“ tet gd ecabaesicece 
" Spanish a “ . Bl 00a$1 is 
Corn, white, DU .cccccccscccccesee 65@66 
N.C. bacon, hama, new, ib. 18@15 
“ - sides dull.......... 9@10 
“ “ shoulders.. 9910 
NU cs ccescansisacexssanezertnsa¥ seeee 6@7 
REE NRE: 5. as cghedseccaciesesan ne 8@10 
Eggs. per dozen 15@16 
Chickens, LTOWD.....c008 35@45 
Small... .....0. acecceee secccccceees MDE 
Turkeys, live...... 1E@ .6% 
| ae ae eagle 
Beeswax. 268@. 
Tallow ee 
Sweet potatoes, bu i@70 
Beef cattie. lb 2@4 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs nccacee 
Rosin, DDI..............000 saiadanoeasexesisesnuie eocecccen ee. ed 
Hides, dry salted 12 
CE EEL ccccccsee 8 





RICHMOND TOBACOO 
RICHMOND, VA., June 11, 1906 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 



































500 to 7.60 
7.50 to 9.00 
800 to 10.00 
scccocssaccesorcccesesens 1200 $0 13,00 
. 1100 to 15.00 
BRIGHT TOBACOO—REORDERED. 
Smokers—Commooa ............ 9 50 
11 50 
18.00 
12.50 
14.00 
16.00 
aad 20.00 
9.50 
11.00 
12.50 
14.00 
16.00 
20.00 
80.00 
i 87.50 
Fancy secccesccessoececcccccescoses GD 6O 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good..............8 4.00 to $ 6.00 
Lugs, goer ( to prime ....... - = 7.50 
OE OO A eR 9.00 
Long leaf “ 11 ¢0 
MRM IMN ssssc css s” Ssiccsaceisd vanes 1200 to 25 00 


RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 11, 1906. 


Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) -._. 8B to 8% 
Butter, choice family packed, 1¢ 
8 1.4 














Black Peas .___...-..-----_-- -- $ 1.40 1.50 
Blackeye Peas 1.60 , 1.75 
MEXO0 PEGE cceenacucnence, -- 130 @ 1.40 
Onions 50 @ 60 
Hay No. 1, Timothy ~ 1650 @ 17.00 
Hay No, i Clover --.... 183.00 @ 18 60 
Live Geese Feathers, lb OO @ 62 
Mixed Geese Feathers, 40 
SEED. 
Clover, wholesale, per bu... 6.23 6.75 
Timothy, wholesale -__._____. 1.40 to 1.66 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... -_— 
Buckwheat, per bu -..__-.-___. 70 @ 85 
DRIED FRUIT, 

Dried Apples, Peeled, per Ib.. 6@7 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per lb_. 12 to 18 

ane Dark a 9 to 10 

d, per lb 4 to 
WwooL, 

Tub washed, free of burrs_____. 84@°6 
Unwashed, free of burrs_----- 28 to 80 


erino, unwashed ______ SS 17 to 18 
Burry, 4 to 8c, per Ib, less 


MEAT, ETO. 


15 to 16 


—— 10 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


Eggs continue the same old puzzle 


during hot weather. Receipts have 
been heavy from Tennessee and the 
western part of Virginia. Eggs sold 
all the week at 17c. On Thurs- 
day the dealers foreed the market 
up to 18c.. Only a few sales were 
made at this price. Very few eggs 
are being shipped from North Caro- 
lina and Eastern Virginia: They 


seem to be very scarce. Old hens 


sold at 40c. and 50c. each all the 
week. Spring chickens have been 
scaree, and sold for big prices— 


Thursday 
pound. 
Blackberries, 


and Friday, 23c.@ 28e. per 


peaches, cantaloupes, 


and watermelons are keeping the 
commission merchants going day and 
night. The first car of water melons 


arrived on Saturday and sold for 35c. 
each. Cantaloupes and peaches are 
selling from $2 to $3 per crate. The 
poor stock is being sold for express 
charges. Last week over 800 crates 
of blackberries sold in Norfolk at 
7c.@ Se. per quart. This is the heav- 
iest season we have ever had. The 
native beans and cukes have lowered 
the prices to $1.25 per basket. 

The Irish potato season is on now 
and we look for good prices this 
season. Receipts have been heavy. 
Prices range: Rose fancy, $2.75 @ 
$3.00; White Bliss, $2.50 $3.00; No. 
2, $1.50@$2.00; Culls, $1.00. 

Only a few sweet potatoes are com- 
ing in Prices are Hamans, per barrel, 
$1.25 @ $1.75. * 


Quotations on meat, hides, wool 
and stock are the same. 

Hams and Bacon.—-Hams: faney, 
16c.@17¢.; medium, 14c.@ 15¢.; 
common, 12¢c.@13c.; shoulders and 
sides, 9c. @ 12¢e. 

Blackeye peas, per bag, $2.50@ 


$2.80; black pets, 
@ $1.40. 

Hides.—Dry flint, 
17c.;dry salt, 14c.@ 
10 %e.;green, 91%¢.; 
75c. @ $1.25 

Wool.—F ree of burrs, 
slightly burry, 22c. 
@ 18e. 

Stock.— S. W. Va. steers, per Ib, 
3c.@4c.; S. W. Va. heifers, 3c. @ 4c.; 
N. C. stall fed, 4c.@4'%ec.; N. C. and 
Va. steers,2%c.@3'%e.; N. C. and 
Va. cows, 2%c.@3c.; medium and 
thin cattle, 2c.@2%c.; fancy milk 
calves, 5c.@6%ec.; prime calves, 4c. 


per bushel, $1.25 

per tb 16c.@ 
15c.; green salt, 
calf skins, each, 


per Ib, 2 


Te. 
very burry, 170. 


@4%e.; yearlings, 2%c.@3%e.; 
live hogs, 5c.; sheep, fat, 3c.@3%c.; 
sheep medium, 2%c.@8c.; spring 


lambs, 40 to 60 Ib 


5¢e. @ 6e. 


average, per Ib, 


The tone of the cotton market is 
steady. Middling, 11%; low mid- 
dling 10 11-16. 

Peanuts are selling slow at prices 
below: Fancy, 3c. strictly prime, 
23%,¢.; prime, 2%c.; machined pull- 
ed 2¢.@2%c.; Spanish, per bushel, 
$1.10. 


Organizing R. F. D, Mail Carriers. 


All counties holding meetings May 
30th will do me a favor by reporting 
to me (through their Secretary) at 
once, names of their delegates to the 
State Convention, 

I have some recept books 
furnish, on application, free. Also 
I have some credential blanks and 
annual report blanks. All these the 
delegates must have, and therefore 
it is necessary that they apply at 
once, as we only have about three 
weeks for work, 

Yours very truly, 
J. McD. BALLARD, 
Secretary North Caro- 
Letter Carriers’ Asso- 


that I 


Actnig State 
lina Rural 
ciation, 


Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, 
clothes, or habitation.—Franklin. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 











FOR SALE 


AT —— 


Occoneechee. 
eee ee 





Fine Milk < Cows, | Fine 


Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 





Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 

from all the 

strains of Chickens. 
Pekin Ducks 

Bronze Turkeys _ 

White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 


popular 





and 


and 





— = ADDRESS —= 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 











Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 


Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50:FOR SETTING OF 15. 
Large "Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - North Carolina. 


Greensboro Nurseries, 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 








BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 
JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACK HOGS. 


= ae 1. Te, SS 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 
after March 20. 
rite PHIL 8. WADE & CoO., 
Cornelia, Ga. 








RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 

,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to $50. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EAR 
Sam’. B. Woops, Charlottesville — 
Proprietor 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


Bets! Béés! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Il. 

‘*We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 





Or B. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA, 








BERKSHIRES 


We have > pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale = 
bargains. .. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


444 Months Old. Look as if 6%. 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 
SOLD ON ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A, Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 

you want the best, address, 
Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - NORTH CAROLINA 




















FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and ‘Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and pig ie 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
*ARM, West Durham, N. C. 





RONZE TURKEYS, 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

VE ITE TURKEYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the ony flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 

J. Sc. FOWKE, 


BALDOCK, BARNWELL CoO., 8. ©. 


e ERKSHIRE SWINE sua ported Strains, 
mo 
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Fo a in the th the the thn th te Sin She the te te tn te i tincincd 


Golden Rule: 


FOR PIANO BUYERS. 














When a piano agent calls 


on you treat him with 





order for a piano until you 





have written Chas. M. Stieff, 





the great Southern piano 
with 


one of their salesmen or 


manufacturer, talked 


called at his 


Southern Wareroom, 
5 W. Trade St., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. Wilmoth, Mgr. 


courtesy, but don’t place an 


DVGA COCO DUURURURUOUU UE UU CUO HOTU 007 


; 
| 
: 





| 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING, 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 


RALEIGH 
MARBLE 





COOPER BROS., PROPS 


RALEIGH, N..C, 


MONUMENTS 


ND 


IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 
































Certain: 






if you are an energetic young man 
or woman,and that energy is accom- 
panied by a desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
a practical knowledge of all the de- 
tail of the business offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 


colleges. 
- MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Do You Wish to Sell 
Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs. Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm achinery, 


Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
peceperons and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer, 
Write for Rates To-day. 





MR. TOBACCO FARMER TO MR. 
TRUST. 
The Case of the Grower of the Weed 
Against the Great Tobacco Monop- 
oly. 





To what superior order of beings 
do you belong, that we should serve 
you? Our ancestors, with yours, 
were the same bearded fellows who 
came out of the German woods and 
over-ran France and England, drift- 
ing to America with their wild love 
of freedom and thirst for adventure 
and fortune, establishing here the 
‘Jand of the free and home of the 
brave,’ a nation with boasted laws 
dealing ‘“‘equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none.’’ 

You ride in automobiles and par- 
lor cars, while we straddle mort- 
gaged mules. Your wealth consists 
in stocks and bonds and gold, elec- 
tric lines and_ railroads, gorgeous 
town houses, splendid country’ es- 
tates and palatial villas by the sea; 
ours in our sun-burned and tired 
muscles, and the right to drink 
spring water and breathe the fresh 
air. Three-fourths of our farms are 
covered by deeds in trust and our 
children are happy if they are cloth- 
ed sufficiently to attend a _ four- 
months free school. Your daughters 
study art at eastern colleges one- 
half the year, and recline and dance 


and dream the rest of the time— 
frail creatures with sylph-like fig- 
ures. Our girls cook and darn, ex- 


cept when we lie down sick or dy- 
ing, when they must take up the hoe 
where we left off and and save the 
crop. 

But you say you are entitled to lux- 
ury and ease and wealth if by exer- 
cising enterprise, tact and fine busi- 
ness judgment you have won them. 
And we concede to you that privilege, 
and congratulate you on your success 
if it came right. But how have you 
won it? There are laws on our stat- 
ute books that make it a crime to do 
acts that you have done. Your busi- 
ness record shows high-handed pro- 
cedures in restraint of public trade, 
good morals and religion. You 
have coerced Legislatures and bribed 
legislators. While we have lain 
sleeping in our log-cabins with the 
fatigue that has made you rich, you 
have attended midnight leagues and 
planned campaigns that meant our 
ruin. You have struck down honest 
competition and choked it to death, 
till you are the only factor on the 
market—nobody else able to buy, 
consequently, you take our product 
at your price, not ours. You have, 
when afraid of public indignation, 
and under the probe of investigation, 
misrepresented to the American peo- 


ple your enormous gains. Your 
books show only fair and legitimate 
profits on your investments, when 


the truth is that your “capital stock’”’ 
is three-fourths water, and your 
profit on the real capital paid in is 
enormous—unequalled in _ history, 
except by your unrighteous brother, 
Standard Oil. 

We want you to live and prosper 
We only ask the same right. We are 
willing for you to get rich, but you 
shall not force us to starve through 
your insatiable greed. We would de- 
light in your success and prosperity, 
but you shall not plunder our homes. 
Before you shall do this, we will 
fight you. And under our banner we 
ask every man who sympathizes with 
weakness against power, with right 
against wrong, to enlist. Farming is 
the basis of every man’s living in this 
country, and for this reason our con- 
dition is of vital concern to every 
citizen.—Danbury Reporter. 





The Prophecy of George 


ton. 


Washing- 


A bill recently introduced in Con- 
gress provides for the drainage of 
the great ‘“‘Dismal Swamp” of Vir- 








ginia, thus fulfilling the prophecy 
made a hundred years ago by General 
Washington that some _ day this 
swamp would be converted into farm 
lands. This same movement ultimate- 
ly looks to the reclamation for farm- 
ing of the hundred million acres of 
swamp lands in the United States 
under a “national drainage fund,” 
which will be similar in its purpose 
but directly opposite in its methods 
to the National Irrigation Law.— 
June Farming. 





Cotton Warehouse or the Poorhouse 
—Which Do You Prefer? 


For many years cotton farmers 


‘have been producing money-making 


cotton crops, but in placing the cot- 
ton upon the market all others in the 
cotton business have become rich 
while the Southern cotton producers, 
as a rule, have remained poor. 

There is but one cause for this, 
and here it is: Most any common 
clodhopper can produce a good crop 
of cotton, but it takes a different kind 
of work to place this cotton on the 
market so as to retain the profits in 
the hands of the producers, where is 
justly belongs. 

Most any common cotton farmer 
can, single-handed, independently 
and alone produce a profitable crop 
of cotton, but it takes the combined 
efforts of many thousand cotton pro- 
ducers to keep the old crowd of cot- 
ton speculators from reaping all the 


- profits. 


These speculators have applied a 
code of business rules and methods 
or system in handling your cotton 
crops that producers have failed to 
do for themselves. These men have 
supplied the cotton warehouses and 
the business organizations for the 
purpose of distributing your cotton 
among cotton manufacturers and 
have, as might be expected, reaped 
their profits in money while the pro- 
ducers of cotton have stood aloof 
from concert of action and took their 
profits out in grumbling and cursing 
the speculators. 


The Remedy. 


There is but one remedy for this 
evil, and that is the cotton producers 
must supply the facilities for han- 
dling their own crops, until the cot- 
ton is placed into the hands of con- 
sumeys at a reasonable profit to the 
producers—or the cotton farmer will 
remain in his present hazardous posi- 
tion. 

Cotton farmers, you must’ organize 
and put your cotton in bulk, and then 
place your best men in charge of your 
business or the speculator will con- 
tinue to do this thing for you! You 
cotton growers must build your own 
warehouses to protect your business 
or the same old crowd will continue 
to do this for you, and continue to 
levy a tariff on this job to suit their 
idea about this work and not to suit 
your idea! 

Farmers, prepare for war in time 
of peace. Several warehouses are 
now on the way, not yet completed. 
Some farmers clam that they approve 
of the warehouse plans, but’ they 
can’t raise the money for the stock. 
Well, now, I deny this. In many 
cases this is not true. We know good 
and well that if some would try, they 
could get up this stock just as well as 
they get up other things that are not 
so important. 

Finally, we wish to say to all ye 
calamity howlers and fault-finders, 
that you cannot build warehouses 
with your tongues: it takes the cash! 
And another thing, too, that if you 
will not try to help yourselves when 
the way is open for you to do it, do 
for the sake of common good of the 
country, and respect for yourselves, 
stop abusing others for not helping 
you, when you will not try to help 
yourselves. Put up the stuff or hush 
up and go way back and sit down 





and behave yourselves like 
modern slaves should do. 
J. C. STRIBLING. 


Anderson Co., S. C. 


good 








Quick Relief. 


Middlebrook, Va., Nov. 15, 1904. 
Mr. J. T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga. 

My Dear Sir :—I had suffered with itching 
from my knees down, that at times would al- 
most set me crazy. I suffered this way for 
more than 20 years. When I received your 
box, the very first time it relieved the itch- 
ing. I have used half of the box and have 
not felt any itching or burning since. 

I certainly thank God that I ever found 
your medicine. Geo. B. Rusmiselle. 

Tetterine cures all forms ef skin diseases. 


50c a box. J.T. SHUPTRINE, Savannah, Ga. 





Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell you a stock farm, grain faim, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm or a combination 
farm. Land good and price low. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages. Write or callon 

JEFFREYS, HESTER « CO., 
Real Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


HAY PRESS 65 





Simplex horse power press, lightest, 

simplest press built. Great strength, 

bales anything, four to eight tonsa day. Full guar 
antee. Postal us t y for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





DeLOACH PATENT 


Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mi 

4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Sereks 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co, Box902 Atlanta, Ga, 












Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 tt. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
60 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
slow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©, 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wasbh- 
ington. D. O. 


When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


Vill.—The Hawk and the 
gale. 


Nightin- 
A Nightingale once fell into the 
eluteches of a hungry Hawk who had 
been all day on the lookout for food. 
“Pray let me go,” said the Nightin- 
gale. -‘‘I am such a mite for a stom- 
ach hike yours! I sing so nicely too! 
Do let me go: it will do you good to 
hear me.” ‘‘Much good it will do to 
an empty belly,’ replied the Hawk; 
“and, besides, a little bird that I have 
is more to me than a great one that 
has yet to be caught.” ~ 





AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 





Vill.—Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia. 

Carry me back to old Virginny, 

There’s where the cotton and the corn 
and ’taters grow; 

There’s where the birds warble sweet 
in the springtime, 

There’s where this old darkey’s heart 
am long to go, 

There’s where I labored so hard for 
old massa 

Day after day in the field of yellow 
corn; 

No place on earth do I love more sin- 
cerely 

Than old Virginny, the place where 
I was born. 


Chorus: 

Carry me back to old Virginny 

There’s where the cotton and the corn 
’taters grow; 

There’s where the birds warble sweet 
in the springtime, 

There’s where this old darkey’s heart 
am long to go. 


Carry me back to old Virginny, 

There let me live till I wither and: de- 
cay, 

Long by the old Dismal Swamp have 
I wandered, 

There’s where this old darkey’s life 
will pass away. 

Massa and missis have long gone be- 
fore me, 

Soon will we meet on that bright and 
golden shore; 





There we'll be happy and free from 
all sorrow, 
There’s where we'll meet and we’l: 
never part no more. 
THE MOCKING BIRD.* 
A Charming Glimpse Into the Life- 
History of This Prince of Song 


Birds. 

(Concluded from last week.) 

If a mocking bird’s nest be de- 
stroyed the mother bird will, within 
a few days, begin building a new one. 
If an accident likewise befalls this. 
still another will be built. A pair 
once made their nest among the rails 
of a fence near my home. The own- 
er of the fence soon afterward, 
While making some repairs about 
the lot, aecidently tore the nest 
from its position and the eggs were 
broken. The bird then built in a 
small oak tree near by, but an ani- 
mal in the pasture rubbed the tree 
down and the birds were again with- 
out a home. 

In their search for a more secure 
position, the distressed mockers 
sought the protection of a large or- 
ange tree, and, on a horizontal limb 
ten feet from the ground, built a 
nest. Here more trouble awaited 
them, for a cat climbed the tree, de- 
spite the thorns, and ate the young 
in the nest. If the poor birds were 


*From “Stories of Bird Life,’ by Prof. T 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son «& Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. 





discouraged by this series of disas- 
ters they did not show it by their ac- 
tions. A week after this last catas- 
trophe I saw the female carrying 
twigs in among the dagger shaped 
leaves of a Spanish bayonet plant. 
Here at last she found a sure retreat 
and reared her young in safety, free 
alike from the intrusions of man, and 
ox, and ¢cat. 

If kindly treated this bird will 
oft-times become very trustful, and 
if you are so fortunate as to have 
trees and shrubbery about your 
house, he will perch in your door- 
way and even hop about your room. 
I knew one which often did this un- 
til one day a heavy hand was laid 
upon him and he was placed in a 
cage. But the moment he was im- 
prisoned his tameness vanished. He 
refused all food and dashed wildly 
against the cruel bars. And oh, how 
long and untiringly he sought his 
freedom! 

Outside he could hear the buzzing 
of a humming bird’s wings among 
the woodbine on the veranda trellis. 
He heard, too, the twitter of swifts 
as they circled and darted about the 
sky, and again and again the songs 
and calls of his fellows reached his 
ears, as they chased each other about 
the grove-in their mimic combats. In 
his efforts to escape he drove his bill 
continually between the bars of the 


cage, until his head was bleeding 
from many bruises. At times he 


called loudly for help, and was never 
content a moment until his wings 
bore him once more into the bright 
sunshine, for like most wild creatures 
that have grown to maturity in the 
free air, he could never be taught to 
live in captivity. 

A friend of mine once picked up 
a young mocking bird which had 
been injured and kindly cared for it. 
She placed it in a cage and fed it for 
a time with ripe berries and a mix- 
ture of boiled egg and potato. Later 
when it was able to fly it was given 
its liberty. Instead of leaving, it 
followed her about the house, hop- 
ping and flying along the floor. It 
would light on her arm and feed 
from her hand. If she was out of its 
sight for an hour it would become 
uneasy, and entering the house by 
door or window, would seek her from 


room to room, chirping loudly in 
distressed tones. For many weeks 


the bird remained about the house 
and lawn, and would come when ¢all- 
ed by his mistress. 

Unfortunately for their preserva- 
tion, mocking birds when taken while 
young will, with proper care, thrive 
in captivity. This power of adapta- 
bility to cage life is proving its de- 


struction. Thousands of young are 
colleeted each year and placed in 
cages. Of the small per cent of 


these captives which survive the first 
few months of their imprisonment, 
numbers are shipped to Northern 
cities and sold. In many communi- 
ties mocking birds are rapidly becom- 
ing exterminated, owing to the treat- 
ment which they receive from the 
hands of the very beings whom they 
so constantly aid by destroying 
countless millions of harmful insects. 
Some of the fruit growers shoot the 
birds’ because they choose to sample 
now and then the fruit which they 
have helped to raise. 

Once I knew a man, who, along 
with his other occupations, was a 
grape grower in a small way. He 
could not ‘‘abide’’ a mocking bird, he 
declared: ‘‘they ate his grapes so 
much.” 

There were other grape growers in 
the country, and I asked one of these 
what he did to keep the mocking 
birds from eating his grapes. 

“Oh, that’s easy enough!” he an- 
swered. ‘‘When the grapes begin to 
ripen [t enclose each bunch in a paper 
bag and tie the mouth of the bag 
close about the stem. That keeps 
the birds from the grapes, and as 


they are in the dark I sometimes 
think they ripen more evenly than if 
left exposed. Shoot them! shoot a 
mocking bird?’’ he exclaimed, in an- 
swer to my suggestion, ‘‘why, I would 
not think of such a thing, they catch 
too many insects and give me too 
much fine music to think of killing 
one. If I had no way of protecting 
my grapes,” he continued, “I should 
plant more vines, so. as to raise 
enough both for the birds and my 
Own use.” 

Our mocking bird belongs to a fa- 
mous family of singers, the brown 
thrasher and the cat-bird being his 
close relatives. Both of these birds 
are gifted mockers and excellent 
singers. The localities which mock- 
ing birds naturally inhabit are the 
growths. of shrubbery along’. the 
borders of forests and swamps. They 
leave these places as soon as man 
comes into the wilderness, and flock 
to his gardens and orchards, as if to 
protect his trees, and cheer him with 
their songs. About the dwellings of 
the few inhabitants of stormy Cape 
Hatteras they are very abundant. 
One of the sweetest songs I have 
ever heard was that of a Cape Hat- 
teras mocking bird, singing from the 
shelter of a holly bush one day while 
the wind was blowing a gale and the 
ocean rolled upon the wreck-strewn 
sands of*the Cape. 


Thought Questions. 


Do you know the mocking bird and 
have you heard it sing? If so, how 
many different birds’ songs have you 
heard it imitate? Have you known 
these birds to build a second nest 
after the first one was disturbed? Do 
other birds do this? If so, what 
ones can you name? What is the 
color of the mocking bird’s egg? 
What materials do they use in mak- 
ing their nest? 





When any one has offended me, I 
try to raise my soul so high that the 
offence cannot reach it.—Descartes. 





USED SUCCESSFULLY FOR SNAKE 
BITE. 

Harper’s Ferry, W. Va., Jan. 29, 
1905.—The Lawrence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, O.: I most highly recom- 
mend your Gombault’s Caustic Bal- 
sam. We used it for a snake bite. I 
have found it to work like a charm, 
and in short would say it is the best 
I evef had. It is fine.—JAS. H. ROB- 
INSON. 








Regret all Cannot Take It. 


The Keeley Institute, 
Grensboro, N. C.: 

It affords me a great pleasure in- 
deed to say a few words in praise 
of your great Institution. It is, in 
my opinion, one ot the greatest 
blessings rum-cursed humanity has 
ever had bestowed on it, and I think 
my own experience will bear me out 
in this assertion. I took my first 
drink when I was about twelve years 
of age and kept it up for over twenty- 
five years, gradually growing worse 
until I became a confirmed drunkard. 
I would neglect my business, my 
home, and my loved ones in my effort 
to get whiskey, and became so bad 
that my friends dispaired of my ever 
becoming a man again, and expected 
I would soon fill a drunkard’s grave. 
Finally, as a last resort, I was per- 
suaded to try your treatment, and in 
January, 1903, I entered your Insti- 
tution to be treated for the whiskey 
habit. I stayed there four weeks, and 
the results were beyond my wildest 
hopes. I left there a new man, en- 
tirely cured, and my thirst for whis- 
key totally destroyed. It has been 
about two years since I graduated 
from the Keeley Institute at Greens- 
boro, N. C. and to-day I have no more 
thirst for liquor than the day I left 
Greensboro, cured. I feel that what 
it has done for me is beyond ex- 


pression. My one regret is that all 
who are afflicted cannot take the 
treatment. 


T. R. HOOKS. 
Fremont, N. C. 































mixed materials. 


Carpets, 
Fancy Bed _ Spreads, 
Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 

ples and catalogue. 
LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


PAAAAAAPAAAAANIAINININIIN 


Comfort in Winter 


demands pure 


Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 


For a quarter of a 


century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 


Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 


Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
. Double 
We pay freight on 


and 


Write for terms, sam- 








FOR 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 


Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 


Special prices in 


lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 
Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 


Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. 


No 
Write for special 


prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 
Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Send for Our Free Catalogue! | 


If you want to buy any of the following articles at factory prices, send us a postal card asking for our cata'ogue 
and we will send you one at once, postage paid, and ABSOLUTELY FREE. Do not buy until you have seen 
our prices. We know we can save you money. You should have this catalogue in your home to refer to. 
We sell everything needed in the home and on the farm. ; : ; : : : : : 








This Handsome Rocker, $1.75. 
Do not buy until you send for our 
Furniture Catalogue. 


We Sell Banjos, 
Guitars, Organs, Pianos and 
all Musical Instruments. 


You Pay Now $60.00 for this Wagon. 
Our Price, $40.13. 
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Ba'l-bearing Drop-head Sewing [lachine, $12.56. 
Guarantee for Five Years. 








Complete Harness From 
$5.69 Up. 








GROCERIES. 


We can save you many 
dollars each year if you 
will buy your Groceries 
from us at wholesale 

™ prices. 


PAINTS. 

Our Spotless Paint sells 
for 97c. per gallon. It is 
exactly the same Paint 
you now pay $1.50 per 
gallon for. 


STOVES. 


Our Cooking Stoves 
and Heaters are sent di- 
rect from the manufac- 
turers, with no middle- 
man’s prafit. 


FARMING TOOLS. 
Shovels, Picks, Rakes, 
Axes, and all Farming 
Tools at one-half the 
usual price. 


PLOWS. 
Single-horse, 
Double-horse, . 


INCUBATORS. 


We can sell you a 60- 
egg Incubator for $8 24. 
Brooders, $5 62. 


. $2.60 
4 33 


Repair parts at cost. 








Send to-day and let us know what articles you are interested in and we will mail our 
catalogue at once. 


Spotless Company, Inc., 


Box 364 AC., 


Richmond, Virginia. 





